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In  the  following  interview,  Rache  Lovat 
Dickson  talks  to  Professor  Johan  Aitken  of 
the  English  Department,  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Toronto. 


Duffers 


Lovat  Dickson  was  born  in  Australia, 
brought  up  in  Centra!  Africa  and  Canada, 
and  began  his  working  life  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  as  founder  and  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  a mining  town  in 
western  Canada.  His  career  took  him  to 
England  where,  before  setting  up  his 
own  publishing  firm  in  London,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  Later, 
he  became  first  an  editor  and  then  a 
director  at  Macmillan  and  Company. 

He  has  recently  completed  a biography 
of  the  controversial  figure,  Grey  Owl. 

His  earlier  books  include  the  story  of 
his  own  career,  told  in  The  Ante-Room 
(1960)  and  The  House  of  Words  (1963). 
He  now  lives  in  Toronto. 

Aitken:  In  your  paper  ‘Children  and 
Realities,’  you  discuss  well-known 
writers  of  children’s  books  such  as 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Edith  Nesbit.  Are 
there  people  of  this  ilk  writing  for 
children  now? 


Lovat  Dickson:  Yes,  I think  so.  To  begin 
with,  the  young  audience  today  is  larger 
than  it  was  in  the  past;  some  thousands 
of  new  children’s  books  are  published 
each  year,  compared  with  the  few  hun- 
dred for  a small,  fairly  affluent  middle- 
class  audience  in  Victorian  times. 
Quantity  does  not  necessarily  connote 
quality,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  children’s  books  today, 
not  particular  examples  of  the  art,  is 
higher  than  it  ever  has  been.  We  think 
of  the  great  children’s  classics  of  the 
Victorian  age  like  Alice  in  Wonderland 
or  The  Water  Babies,  and  say  books  like 
that  are  not  being  written  anymore. 

But  of  course  they  were  the  exceptions. 
An  awful  lot  of  rubbish  was  published, 
and  much  that  passed  as  entertainment 
was  loaded  with  moral  lessons  repug- 
nant to  the  young  imagination.  More 
often  than  not  the  successful  children’s 
books  from  the  late  eighteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  were 


fantasies,  make-believe  tales.  Today  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  of  this  world  and 
its  familiar  problems.  Everyone  will  have 
his  choice.  Mine  are  the  books  of  William 
Mayne,  especially  A Swarm  in  May, 
Earthfasts,  and  his  most  recent  one, 

The  Incline;  E.  B.  White’s  The  Trumpet 
and  the  Swan;  all  of  Rosemary  Sutcliffe’s 
books;  Alan  Garner’s  The  Owl  Service; 
Helen  Cresswell’s  The  Night  Watchman; 
Gillian  Avery’s  A Likely  Lad;  and  Ruth 
Nichol’s  The  Walk  Out  of  the  World. 
These  are  books  published  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  work  of  any  of  these 
writers  would  have  been  memorable  by 
Victorian  standards. 

Aitken:  You  are  familiar  with  children’s 
books  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

What  are  the  differences  between  the 
English  books  and  those  of  North 
America? 

Lovat  Dickson:  Children’s  books  in 
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England,  I find,  are  better  than  children’s 
books  in  America.  In  America  they’re 
patterned,  in  England  there  is  more 
invention.  There  are  half  a dozen  good 
writers  for  children  in  England  now 
whose  work  is  really  of  first  class 
standing. 

Aitken:  Perhaps  I recommend  too  many 
books  that  are  written  in  England,  books 
that  refer  to  the  ‘pavement’  rather  than 
the  ‘sidewalk.’  I have  spoken  to  the 
librarians  at  Boys  and  Girls  House  and 
they  assure  me  that  children  don’t  mind 
this  sort  of  discrepancy  in  the  least. 

Lovat  Dickson:  There  is  a new  sort  of 
‘mid-Atlantic’  language  now.  In  the  old 
days,  Americans  experienced  quite  a 
start  if  they  saw  honor  spelled  with  a 
‘u.’  I remember  books  being  reset  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  this  intrusive  ‘u’  that 
the  English  put  in  words  like  labor.  To- 
day there  are  Americanisms  that  are 
considered  quite  smart  to  use  in  Eng- 
land. And  I think  that  probably  the 
reverse  is  true.  Children  are  uncon- 
scious of  such  niceties;  we  impose  these 
artificial  difficulties  on  them. 

Aitken:  In  many  American  stories  and 
textbooks  we  have  slight  problems,  such 
as  Halloween  and  Thanksgiving  coming 
in  the  wrong  order.  Does  it  matter? 

Lovat  Dickson:  I think  this  is  more  start- 
ling to  the  young  reader  than  are  differ- 
ences in  spelling.  The  fact  that  you  have 
Thanksgiving  given  with  firmness  a date 
that  a Canadian  child  believes  to  be 
wrong  might  really  affront  him.  But  he 
wouldn’t  be  the  least  affronted  by  the 
use  of  a word  that  obviously  belonged 
to  another  society. 

Aitken:  This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of 
markets.,  In  your  lifetime  you  have  seen 
children’s  books  become  big  business. 

Lovat  Dickson:  It  still  has  to  be  proven 
that  growth  here  is  synonymous  with 
enlightenment.  The  publishing  of  chil- 
dren’s books  when  I was  a young  pub- 
lisher was,  on  the  whole,  a pretty  unpro-  - 
fitable  enterprise.  Some  publishers 
ignored  them  altogether.  Others  pub- 
lished them  partly  as  an  act  of  piety, 
because  children  had  to  have  books, 
and  partly  because  children  would  one 
day  be  adults,  and  the  publisher  wanted 
to  capture  them  as  readers.  But  the 
price  that  could  be  charged  for  chil- 
dren’s books  was  low,  and  the  cost  of 
colored  illustrations,  or  illustrations  of 
any  kind,  was  high.  The  margin  of  profit 
on  a novel  was  much  greater. 

Now,  of  course,  children’s  publishing 
is  highly  profitable  because  published 
prices  have  gone  up  enormously  and 
the  sales  possibilities  have  been  greatly 
expanded  while  printing  processes  have 
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become  cheaper.  Now  no  respectable 
publisher  would  be  without  his  list  of 
children’s  books.  But  that’s  been  a part 
of  the  whole  expansion  of  education, 

I suppose.  Books  have  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  much  higher  sums 
spent  on  education  today  as  compared 
with  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago. 

Aitken:  You  said  initially  that  you  weren’t 
sure  whether  this  was  a good  thing. 

Lovat  Dickson:  What  I meant  was  that 
the  fact  that  much  more  money  is  in- 
vested in  children’s  books  and  that 
financial  returns  are  greater  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  that  the  end  product 
is  any  better.  It  is  richer  and  more  appe- 
tizing looking,  and  there  is  more  choice. 
But  these  are  changes  that  machines 
and  not  men’s  minds  have  made.  The 
content  is  another  matter. 

Aitken:  I quite  agree.  There  was  a time 
when  reading  was  in  a sense  more 
random.  No  one  worried  much  about 
such  matters  as  speed  and  ‘compre- 
hension.’ Children  learned  what  they 
were  able  to  learn  at  any  point  in  time 
and  absorbed  a feeling  and  atmosphere 
from  whatever  books  happened  to  be 
around.  Do  you  think  this  random  selec- 
tion is  preferable  to,  say,  a twelve-year- 
old  reading  books  classified  as  ‘good 
for  twelve-year-olds?’ 

Lovat  Dickson:  It  may  be  a reflection  on 
my  character  but  I’m  sure  I should  have 
resented  the  implication  that  certain 
books,  because  their  jackets  were  la- 
beled ‘for  fourteen-year-olds’  or  ‘sixteen- 
year-olds,’  were  beyond  my  understand- 
ing at  age  twelve.  At  that  age  I could 
read  just  as  well  as  my  older  sisters. 

Aitken:  Perhaps  we  make  a mistake  if 
we  ask  children  to  read  things  that  we 


don’t  read  and  enjoy  ourselves.  If  it’s  a 
good  yarn,  adults  will  enjoy  it  too,  even 
if  it’s  labeled  ‘children’s  literature.’ 


Lovat  Dickson:  Yes.  As  I said  in  that 
paper  that  you  were  kind  enough  to 
refer  to, ‘Children  and  Realities,’  the 
classically  successful  books  of  chil- 
dren’s literature  like  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land and  Robinson  Crusoe  weren’t 
written  for  children  in  particular.  They 
were  written  for  readers  of  any  age. 
Children  happened  to  capture  them 
because  they  were  about  things  that 
belonged  to  the  world  of  childhood. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  course,  wasn’t 
about  children  but  it  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  interests  a child,  the  idea  of  being 
cast  away  on  a desert  island  and  all  that 
follows.  It  was  taken  up  by  children,  and 
it’s  been  read  by  children  the  world  over 
ever  since.  It’s  really  true,  as  you  have 
said,  that  it’s  the  yarn  that  matters. 

Aitken:  You  mentioned  The  Water 
Babies.  The  first  two  books  of  Gulliver’s 
Travels  are  also  popular  with  children. 
After  all,  the  predicament  of  being  very 
big  in  a land  of  little  people,  or  being 
very  small  in  a land  of  big  people,  is  an 
engaging  one  that  can  be  enjoyed  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  its  religious  or 
political  implications. 

Lovat  Dickson:  That’s  certainly  true  of 
both  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  The  Water 
Babies. 


Aitken:  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
now  devotes  considerable  space  to 
children’s  literature.  Thjs  gives  some 
indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  books  for  children.  In  a recent  TLS 
article,  the  writer  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  giving  children  books  that 
weren’t,  as  he  phrased  it,  ‘either  racist 
or  sexist.’  Perhaps  far  too  much  fuss 


has  been  made  about  poor  Little  Black 
Sambo,  for  example.  The  story  wasn’t 
good  enough  to  bother  about  in  the  first 
place.  Now  I suppose  the  idea  of  the 
English  class  system  and  the  notion  of 
color,  which  is  so  much  a part  of  Kipling, 
for  example,  must  be  exorcised  from  any 
self-respecting  anthology.  Do  you  think 
that  this  paranoid  state  of  ours  is  some- 
thing we  are  ‘going  through’  or  some- 
thing that  will  persist  in  controlling 
what’s  written  because  it  controls  what’s 
purchased? 

Lovat  Dickson:  Well,  of  course,  all  times 
are  changing  times.  Nobody  can  fore- 
cast what  will  happen,  except  that  as 
both  you  and  I agree,  the  literary  germ 
of  the  work  is  the  thing  that  will  triumph 
in  the  end.  It  will  rise  above  everything, 
just  as  it  has  in  Russia.  In  literature 
there,  in  spite  of  a revolution  and  class 
upheaval,  people  like  Solzhenitsyn  are 
writing  now.  The  English  class  structure, 
as  it  echoes  on  in  children’s  books,  and 
in  novels  particularly,  is  really  a clinging 
to  the  past,  to  a time  when  life  was 
orderly,  and  in  the  midst  of  chaos  we 
look  back  nostalgically.  Much  literature 
is  nostalgic,  but  literature  about  class 
structure  will  have  to  disappear  because 
the  condition  is  disappearing.  There  is 
no  class,  so  to  speak,  anymore.  There 
is  a sort  of  meritocracy  but  there  is  not 
a class  system,  and  after  a while  the 
class  system  will  cease  to  provide  sub- 
jects for  fiction  or  children’s  books. 

Aitken:  So  much  humor,  of  course,  was 
dependent  upon  the  class  system,  and 
that  source  will  be  gone.  Could  a rather 
insipid  literature  emerge  because  of  our 
overwhelming  desire  not  to  offend 
anyone? 

Lovat  Dickson:  That’s  a great  danger, 
but  I think  it  is  only  temporary.  I think 
readers  will  revolt,  readers  won’t  put  up 
with  insipidity,  and  they’ll  look  for  other 
forms  of  entertainment. 

Aitken:  A recent  issue  of  Chatelaine 
featured  an  article  called  ‘See  Dick  Run, 
See  Jane  Sit.’  The  author  points  out  the 
dangers  of  giving  girls  a literary  diet  that 
has  an  abundance  of  heroes  and  a pau- 
city of  heroines.  Certainly  one  needs 
male  and  female  models  who  are  ‘doing 
things’  in  and  out  of  literature.  There 
are  many  well-written  books  about  girls, 
from  Little  Women  (in  which  all  girls 
identify  with  Jo)  to  Pippi  Longstock- 
ings  and  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  a book 
for  children  must  above  all  be  a book 
with  substance,  regardless  of  the  sex 
of  its  main  character. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Yes.  Women’s  Lib  or  no. 

Aitken:  In  my  own  childhood  reading, 

I think  I identified  completely  with  the 


character  without  worrying  much  about 
sex,  age,  color,  or  any  other  extraneous 
matter.  I was  ‘right  in  there,’  feeling  the 
dilemmas  and  problems  and  joys  of  the 
protagonist. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Exactly.  You  could  go 
through  darkest  Africa  as  an  explorer 
even  if  you  were  a girl. 

Aitken:  Would  you  outline  three  or  four 
qualities  a book  should  possess  in  order 
to  have  enduring  interest  for  children? 

Lovat  Dickson:  I think  adventure.  There 
must  be  action  of  some  sort.  The  adol- 
escent child  in  every  generation  is  going 
through  a sort  of  rebellion  against  par- 
ental control,  although  everyone  around, 
himself  included,  may  be  unaware  of  it. 
There  is  a tendency  to  daydream  that 
goes  along  with  adolescence.  The  day- 
dream is  always  fixed  on  a place  where 
controls  don’t  exist.  The  child  is  off 
doing  something  and  something  is  hap- 
pening. That  is  why  Arthur  Ransome’s 
books  have  the  enormous  appeal  they 
have  - not  because  they  are  about  sail- 
ing, but  simply  because  they’re  about 
children  on  their  own,  independent  of 
their  parents  - sailing  ships,  setting  up 
houses,  and  solving  domestic  problems 
without  parents  breathing  over  their 
shoulders.  Swallows  and  Amazons,  you 
remember,  starts  with  the  children  wir- 
ing their  absent  parents  for  permission 
to  go  off  on  a sailing  cruise  by  them- 
selves. The  father’s  curt  telegraphed 
reply  is  ‘Better  drowned  than  duffers,’ 
and  the  story  is  off  to  a splendid  start. 
Adventure  is  independence,  and  inde- 
pendence is  something  that  all  children 
dream  about. 

Then,  too,  to  endure,  a child’s  book  must 
have  literary  value  - there  must  be 
character.  Children  are  very  quick  to 
spot  the  absence  of  real  character.  Enid 
Blyton’s  many  books  were  full  of  adven- 
ture and  action,  but  there  was  no  char- 
acter. And  the  sharp  child  saw  this. 

There  was  something  happening  every 
page  you  turned,  some  extraordinary 
adventure,  but  there  was  no  sustain- 
ment of  interest.  You  couldn’t  go  back 
and  read  them  again  and  again,  the  way 
we  like  to  when  we  are  young,  when  we 
have  thoroughly  associated  imagina- 
tively with  the  characters. 

And  next  I would  put  humor.  Not  the 
condescending  humor  adults  sometimes 
offer  children,  but  the  natural  outrushing 
joyous  laughter  at  the  surprises  of  life 
that  children  have  not  yet  lost,  and  some 
authors,  like  William  Mayne  and  Arthur 
Ransome,  can  still  communicate  to 
them. 

To  sum  up:1f  as  an  old  publisher  I were 
to  advise  a young  author  who  wished 
to  write  for  children  as  to  the  themes  he 


or  she  should  take,  I should  have  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  facing  the  writer 
of  adventure  stories.  About  80  percent 
of  the  people  in  Canada  now  live  in 
urban  societies  and  have  very  few 
adventures  of  the  sort  that  made  the 
old  literature.  How  can  we  meet  this 
difficulty  then?  A child  must  recognize 
the  world  the  author  is  describing  if  the 
story  purports  to  be  real  and  not  a fan- 
tasy. Both  children  and  the  authors  who 
wrote  for  them  in  Victorian  times  were 
at  an  advantage  here.  Mrs.  Nesbit  and 
other  writers  traveled  to  remote  places. 
Often  they  were  engaged  in  the  Colonial 
Service,  or  the  Army,  or  they  were  ex- 
plorers or  early  settlers.  G.  A.  Henty 
flourished  in  an  age  when  the  world  was 
still  expanding,  when,  for  European 
readers,  Africa  and  Canada,  Australia 
and  India  were  at  the  margins  of  the 
world,  and  boarding  a ship  to  go  there 
or  penetrating  the  wilderness  or  the 
jungle  was  an  act  of  courage.  Now  that 
modern  technocracy  enables  us  to  fly 
in  a matter  of  hours  to  Africa  or  Antarc- 
tica, the  magic  of  distant  places  has 
faded,  the  horizon  has  closed  in  on  the 
child’s  mind.  G.  A.  Henty  has  no  suc- 
cessor in  our  time. 

Aitken:  The  approach  to  life  exemplified 
in  the  opening  to  Swallows  and  Amazons 
is  remote  from  children  now  because 
they  must  be  protected  at  all  costs,  even 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  development. 
This  is  probably  one  reason  why  fantasy 
is  popular. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Yes,  I missed  out  fantasy 
- living  imaginatively  in  another  world. 

Aitken:  And  I think  a lot  of  children  live 
imaginatively  in  other  worlds  to  escape 
the  monotony  of  their  push-button  lives. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Yes,  I’m  sure  they  do. 

I know  what  I would  feel  like  if  I were 
that  age  now  - 1 would  feel  very  de- 
prived. You  know  that  great  things  are 
happening  in  the  world  and  you  are  not 
part  of  them,  everything  that  matters  is 
being  strained  before  you  get  it. 

Aitken:  May  we  return  for  a moment  to 
the  literary  taboos  the  writer  of  chil- 
dren’s books  must  face?  No  character 
who  is  to  be  admired  may  be  fat,  for 
instance.  Only  Anglo  Saxons  can  be 
villains.  We  are  obsessed  by  the  visual. 
These  constraints  are  just  as  real  and 
probably  as  harmful  as  the  Victorian 
ones  about  sex  and  morality. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Rather  worse  in  a way, 
because  the  moral  restraints  after  all 
might  have  done  some  good.  We’re 
trying  the  other  extreme  now  and  I don’t 
think  that’s  going  to  be  any  better.  At 
least  the  Victorians  were  well  inten- 
tioned,  and  this  is  not.  It  is  due  to  the 
egalitarian  conception  that  it  is  possible 
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to  make  all  people  equal  by  making  sure 
that  none  is  given  an  advantage  over 
another.  Nature  demonstrates  that 
striving  for  advantage  causes  life  to 
persist. 

Aitken:  And  children  know  this.  They 
see  it  in  themselves,  they  see  it  in  their 
classmates,  but  they  are  given  books 
that  are  contrary  to  their  own  experi- 
ence of  life.  Children  like  a villain.  He 
may  have  some  endeariqg  qualities,  but 
he  still  has  to  be  the  bad  guy.  Somebody 
must  fill  this  role.  How  can  you  talk  about 
good  and  evil  and  the  conflict  between 
them  unless  they  are  incarnate?  Cana- 
dian books  with  substance  are  rare. 

Lovat  Dickson:  But  here  you’re  touching 
on  a very  real  economic  problem  that 
conditions  our  habits.  Now  I’m  talking 
as  a publisher,  not  as  a writer.  A pub- 
lisher has  to  conform  to  the  mores  of 
his  time  if  he  is  to  survive  economically. 
It’s  no  good  publishing  books  that 
offend,  especially  these  days  when  the 
profit  on  books  comes  largely  from  bulk 
buying,  from  schools,  libraries,  and 
stores,  not  from  the  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  somebody  says,  ‘We  can’t  have 
that  book  because  it  says  things  about 
blacks,  or  about  whites,  or  about  pur- 
ples,’ you  have  a financial  problem.  So 
you  have  to  conform.  How  are  you  going 
to  break  this  pattern?  Of  course  you 
can  do  this  if  the  author  is  a genius.  For 
example,  Pilgrim’s  Progress  wasn’t 
written  as  an  adventure  story;  it  was  a 
theological  tract.  But  it  has  survived  as 
an  adventure  story.  Today  people  are 
not  interested  in  Christian’s  progress 
toward  salvation  - but  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  obstacles  he  had  to  over- 
come and  the  triumphant  way  he  did 
this.  But  Bunyan  was  a writer  of  genius, 
or  at  least  a man  with  a tremendous 
sense  of  mission  that  made  him  seem 
a genius.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it 
with  the  ordinary  writer  who  writes  for 
a living?  He’s  got  to  submit  to  these 
repressions,  and  in  the  end  that’s  going 
to  be  terribly  bad  for  literature. 

Aitken:  You  are  an  authority,  in  fact, 
the  authority,  on  the  romantic  figure, 
Grey  Owl.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a revival  of  Grey  Owl  and  his 
understanding  of  the  Canadian  environ- 
ment. Of  course,  many  of  our  Indian 
stories  are  presently  out  of  favor,  but 
surely  Grey  Owl,  who,  though  not  really 
an  Indian,  was  very  much  an  Indian, 
would  be  acceptable. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Well,  as  you  know,  I have 
just  finished  his  life.  I suppose  it  will  be 
his  official  life,  since  it’s  based  on  all 
the  available  papers.  It’s  quite  different 
from  anything  I’ve  written  about  him 
before.  I can  see  that  Grey  Owl  is  going 
to  become  more  and  more  popular  with 
adult  readers  as  well  as  with  children. 


He  sought  a life  of  freedom.  This  was 
fantasy,  but  he  found  it  preferable  to  all 
the  comforts  of  our  way  of  life.  Putting 
this  over  to  children  seems  pretty 
difficult,  although  I wonder  if  it  really  is. 
The  irregularity  of  his  life  - the  fact  that 
he  had  several  wives  - I don’t  believe 
that  would  have  made  the  slightest 
difference  to  me  as  a child.  If  I’d  read 
that  Robinson  Crusoe  had  three  wives, 
it  wouldn’t  have  bothered  me  a bit.  It 
would  simply,  have  been  another  of  his 
accomplishments. 

Grey  Owl  can  speak  to  this  generation, 
particularly  this  generation  of  Cana- 
dians, because  the  environment  he 
talked  about  is  their  own  environment. 
Northern  Ontario  is  right  at  our  door- 
step. I try  to  picture  what  life  was  like 
when  Grey  Owl  saw  our  northland  in 
1906  and  I recall  his  descriptions  of  the 
north  from  1925  to  1945.  Of  course,  the 
deterioration  was  terrible  - that’s  why 
his  life  formed  the  pattern  it  did.  He 
speaks  of  values,  the  appreciation  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential.  He’s  a 
real  nature  writer.  He  doesn’t  confine 
himself  to  talk  about  animals  or  Indians, 
or  even  forest  life.  He  writes  about  all 
those  things  together,  so  he  is  really  the 
archetypal  Canadian  writer.  He  doesn’t 
have  the  literary  ability  that  Swift  had 
or  Defoe,  but  he  has  enough  ability  to 
make  his  stories  readable  generation 
after  generation.  I have  reread  them 
many  times  over  the  past  year,  as  I’ve 
been  writing  this  book,  and  have 
chuckled  again  over  some  of  the  jokes 
and  have  been  fascinated  again  by  some 
of  the  animals  and  their  behavior  when 
he  lived  closely  with  them.His  stories 
strike  me  with  just  as  much  force  now 
as  they  did  when  I first  read  his  manu- 
scripts in  the  1930s  and  that,  to  me,  is 
a sign  that  they  have  worn  well.  For  a 
long  time  now  Grey  Owl’s  work  has 
suffered  from  a double  blight.  One  is 
that  it’s  very  difficult  for  a Canadian  in 
the  arts  to  become  a national  figure; 
there  seems  to  be  a conspiracy  to 
squash  him  unless  he  is  first  appreciated 
by  the  Americans  or  the  English.  The 
other  is  the  false  idea  that  his  embrac- 
ing the  Indian  way  of  life  was  a decep- 
tion, that  he  was  fooling  people  by  doing 
this.  This,  of  course,  was  all  part  of  the 
fantasy.  He  even  tried  to  write  like  an 
Indian,  although  he  had  had  a good 
English  education.  This  has  given  a 
quality  to  his  work  that  makes  it  unique 
in  Canadian  literature. 

You  know,  Grey  Owl  was  an  Indian  in 
all  ways  that  really  matter.  His  life  was 
spent  among  them;  he  talked  their  lan- 
guage; he  immersed  his  whole  nature 
in  theirs,  and  became  in  the  end  their 
defender  as  well  as  the  defender  of  that 
other  form  of  life  we  have  persecuted  - 
the  wild  animals.  He  was  the  first  to 
resent  what  today  we  call  racism.  In  his 


day  to  be  called  a half-breed  was  to  be 
branded  inferior.  When  he  was  in  Que- 
bec he  was  called  a ‘sauvage’  and  he 
resented  that.  ‘Je  ne  suis  pas  un  sau- 
vage. Je  suis  Indian.’  He  wanted  to 
associate  himself  with  that  archetypal 
carnelian  figure.  He  wanted  to  be  all 
that  history  made  him. 

Aitken:  I think  your  television  program 
on  Grey  Owl  will  do  much  to  ignite 
interest  in  him,  and  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  reading  your  biography.  It  is 
sure  to  fan  the  flame.  Biography  should 
certainly  form  a larger  part  of  English 
courses  in  schools.  What  aspects  of  it 
would  influence  your  choice  in  recom- 
mending books  for  young  readers? 

Lovat  Dickson:  The  biographies  that  in- 
terest me  most  are  literary  biographies, 
not  historical  ones.  Historical  biography 
is  biography  about  historical  figures, 
and  historical  figures  are  set  like  a fly 
in  amber  in  their  particular  environment 
and  you  can’t  change  it;  the  subject’s 
public  life  matters  more  than  his  private 
life.  Biography  is  a form  of  entertain- 
ment that  is  enjoying  a great  vogue 
elsewhere  in  the  world  but  has  not  really 
caught  on  in  Canada  yet,  although  there 
is  ample  material  at  hand.  We  are  still 
a little  shy  of  the  intrusion  on  a private 
life  that  must  take  place  if  a life  story 
is  to  be  told. 

There  is  a great  need  for  biography. 

If  I were  a young  publisher  in  Canada 
today,  I think  I’d  start  in  with  a series 
like  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  wasn’taimed 
at  children;  it  was  aimed  at  people  to 
whom  the  idea  of  culture  was  new  and 
appealing.  Here  were  comprehensive 
lives  of  famous  poets  and  novelists  in 
forty  thousand  words  and  the  raw  public 
of  the  time  just  soaked  it  up.  I think  a 
similar  market  exists  now.  It  was  Harold 
Nicolson  who  said  that  in  the  future  - 
he  meant  from  1927  on  - biography 
would  become  more  like  fiction  and 
fiction  more  like  biography,  and  the 
large  public  found  by  writers  like  Andre 
Maurois  and  Lytton  Strachey  shows  the 
truth  of  that  observation. 

Aitken:  Could  you  mention  some  Cana- 
dian biographies  that  need  to  be 
written? 

Lovat  Dickson:  In  reviewing  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography  recently,  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement  made  the  point  that  the 
main  role  in  the  development  of  Canada 
was  played  not  by  men  of  political  incli- 
nation and  stature,  but  by  farmers,  mill- 
wrights, shipowners,  doctors,  engineers, 
and  railway  men  who,  by  their  profes- 
sional work  and  dedication,  drew  Can- 
ada into  being.  Such  worthies,  pro- 
nounced the  TLS,  do  not  make  good 
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biographical  subjects.  That  may  explain 
the  comparative  lack  of  interest  in  this 
department  of  the  craft  of  writing  among 
Canadians. 

But  worthiness  of  aim  does  not  neces- 
sarily accord  with  a blameless  and 
therefore  an  uninteresting  character. 
Modern  biography  is  character  illumina- 
tion; the  biographer  holds  a candle  up 
to  a life,  and  in  its  glow  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a face  and  figure  behind 
which  an  age  comes  into  focus.  It  is  the 
background  we  want  to  know  about,  for 
we  are  the  children  of  its  works  and 
days.  The  Provincial  Archives  of  Canada 
are  stuffed  with  interesting  material 
waiting  for  modern  biographical  treat- 
ment and  I see  the  1 920s  as  much  in 
need  of  this.  That  period  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  Canada’s  transition  from  a 
largely  rural  to  a largely  urban  society. 
Who  were  the  men  and  women  who 
dominated  that  decade  politically  and 
intellectually?  Our  thoughts  go  from 
Mackenzie  King  to  Premier  Greenfield 
-of  the  Alberta  farmers’  government, 
from  Mazo  de  la  Roche  to  Morley  Callag- 
han, from  the  small-town  rural  doctor 
to  Banting  and  Best,  from  the  rich 
families  living  in  brownstone  houses 
on  tree-shaded  Jarvis  and  Bloor  Streets 
to  the  homesteader  on  the  prairies.  We 
want  to  know  about  them  all.  For  that 
was  only  yesterday,  and  such  men  were 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers;  some  of 
us  saw  them  alive,  and  we  must  try  to 
catch  their  likenesses  before  they  become 
lost  in  time. 

Aitken:  In  your  own  autobiography  you 
talk  about  people  quoting  poetry  - 
‘launching  forth  with  Shelley’s  “Ode  to 
the  West  Wind”  ’ I believe  you  said.  The 
desire  to  hear  poetry  is  strong  again  as 
poetry  sales  indicate,  but  I don’t  think 
people  are  reading  aloud  much  except 


for  a few  brave  souls  in  coffee  houses. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  bring 
back  this  practice  in  schools  and  in 
homes,  or  should  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
charming  feature  of  the  past,  one  that 
has  been  supplanted  by  stereo  and 
television? 

Lovat  Dickson:  Oh,  I think  we  can  have 
poetry  reading.  I think  there  is  a growing 
rebellion  against  the  domination  of  tele- 
vision. You  have  to  accept  television  - 
it’s  a fact  of  life  now.  But  it  doesn’t 
satisfy,  as  poetry  does,  those  solitary 
moments  when  you  want  to  be  alone  to 
meditate.  Poetry  is  like  music;  it  is  music 
with  words.  I think  people  are  listening 
more  now,  probably  because  they  want 
to  hear  something.  Their  ear  is  cocked 
for  a message,  a message  from  some- 
where. It’s  more  likely  to  come  in  the 
rarified  language  of  poetry  than  in  the 
loquacious  rhetoric  of  prose.  I don’t 
know  whether  this  feeling  is  universal, 
but  that’s  part  of  the  mood  in  which  I 
read  poetry.  I sometimes  recite  it  aloud, 
walking  up  and  down,  to  get  the  feeling 
of  it.  I do  this  with  Yeats,  for  example, 
and  it’s  very  rewarding;  there’s  pleasure 
in  the  sound  of  words  beautifully  ar- 
ranged. And  with  poetry  I’m  always 
conscious  that  something  might  be  said 
that  I wouldn’t  hear  unless  it  was  said 
in  that  form.  I think  that  feeling  is  much 
stronger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  that  we  are  trying  more 
desperately  to  hear. 

Aitken:  And  we’ve  at  last  got  rid  of  the 
idea  that  there’s  something  sissy  about 
reading  poetry.  This  has  happened  in 
my  lifetime.  I can  remember  as  a child 
that  it  was  considered  silly  for  a girl  to 
love  poetry  - and  worse  than  silly  for  a 
boy.  You  don’t  find  this  notion  abroad 
now.  Reading  and  writing  poetry  are 
respectable  activities  for  anyone. 


Lovat  Dickson:  That’s  really  a sign  of 
what’s  happening.  That’s  what  makes  the 
seventies  so  interesting;  we  can  see 
these  changes  taking  place  right  before 
our  eyes.  It’s  a sign  that  Canada  is  really 
coming  of  age. 

There’s  one  disability,  however,  that  I 
must  comment  on;  it  has  some  bearing 
on  what  we’re  saying.  When  I came  back 
to  Canada  after  a long  absence,  I no- 
ticed that  the  habit  of  careless  speech 
is  deeply  ingrained  here  as  a sign- 
manual  of  masculinity  in  some  curious 
way.  The  ability  to  speak  correctly,  to 
use  language  as  an  instrument  of 
beauty,  is  what  makes  us  different  from 
the  animals.  We  are  given  this  wonderful 
faculty,  and  to  treat  its  proper  use  as  a 
sign  of  affectation  is  scandalous.  Per- 
haps the  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of 
teachers.  I’ve  noticed  particularly  that 
well-educated  men  in  prominent  posi- 
tions seem  somehow  to  make  a delib- 
erate effort  to  talk  in  a ‘baseball  argot.’ 

If  they  say  that  something  is  going  to  be 
changed  from  here  on,  they  say  it’s  a 
‘new  ball  game.’  They  use  these  sand- 
lot  similes  all  the  time  in  order  to  show 
that  they’re  men.  As  long  as  that  situa- 
tion exists  it’s  pretty  hard  to  imagine  that 
our  society  is  entering  a phase  in  which 
people  will  listen  to  language  as  beau- 
tiful music.  People  will  do  that  only 
when  they’re  conscious  of  speaking  well 
themselves  and  hear  others  speaking 
even  better,  and  then  they  will  want  to 
hear  correct  and  beautiful  language. 

Aitken:  A friend  of  mine  moved,  as  a 
child,  from  a lovely  area  in  Calgary  to 
the  worst  part  of  downtown  Hamilton. 

He  was  small  for  his  age  and  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  toughest  possible 
language.  He  deliberately  dropped  ‘ings’ 
and  he  can  remember  rehearsing  his 
conversation  so  that  it  would  be  accept- 
ably sloppy.  As  a little  girl,  I had  one 
vocabulary  for  home  and  one  for  school 
- the  correct  ‘home’  vocabulary  was 
taboo  at  school.  Now  many  textbooks 
talk  about  appropriate  language  and 
claim  that  the  only  purpose  of  language 
is  communication. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Wrong. 

Aitken:  In  our  egalitarian  Canadian 
society,  the  idea  of  using  language  to 
maintain  class  distinction  holds  such 
horror  that  we’ve  gone  quite  mad  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Lovat  Dickson:  It’s  a national  thing,  really, 
and  Canadians  have  got  to  become 
aware  of  it.  It  may  be  due  to  American 
influence  - something  that’s  very  hard 
to  evade  - but  you  don’t  have  the  same 
thing  in  England.  In  England  echoes  of 
poorer  backgrounds  come  through  in 
speech  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  erode 
these.  I’ve  seen  people  who  have  won 
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scholarships  come  up  to  Oxford  and 
then  come  into  literary  London  whose 
language  to  begin  with  had  a real  pro- 
vincial accent.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  having  such  an  accent,  but  it  puts 
a limit  on  vocabulary.  Some  words  with 
Latin  roots,  the  most  musical  in  our 
language,  sound  incomprehensible  in 
broad  Yorkshire,  say.  So  they  attempted 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  and  to  acquire 
a cultured  speech  - the  sort  of  language 
that  is  musical  and  has  a large  enough 
vocabulary  to  be  a pleasure  to  hear  and 
a pleasure  to  read.  In  Canada,  the  ten- 
dency we’re  speaking  of  in  the  schools 
is  to  evade  this  because  it  means  put- 
ting yourself  above  your  neighbor  and 
condescending  to  him,  and  that’s  bad 
for  society.  We’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  this 
attitude  before  poetry  readings  will 
become  universally  accepted  again. 

Aitken:  Many  teachers  use  language 
that  is  beneath  their  own  capabilities  in 
the  belief  that  this  brings  them  closer 
to  their  students.  They  forget  that  their 
speech  provides  a model  for  the  young 
people  they  teach. 

Lovat  Dickson:  When  you’re  young  and 
growing,  you  always  copy  the  people 
you  admire.  You  may  remember  that  in 
the  first  volume  of  my  biography,  The 
Ante-Room,  I’d  been  working  in  the  coal 
mines  for  a few  years  when  I came  to 
the  university.  Although  I’d  been  well 
educated  in  a sense  - 1 had  come  from 
a cultured  home  - my  speech  had 
roughened  and,  like  your  friend  in 
Hamilton,  I’d  taken  on  protective  color- 
ation and  tried  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
I knew  a few  long  words.  Professor 
Broadus  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
became  my  hero.  Once  I’d  heard  him, 

I wanted  to  speak  like  him  because  I 
admired  him  so  much.  And  so  my  speech 
came  back  to  its  former  point. 

Aitken:  You  mentioned  the  widespread 
fear  of  putting  oneself  above  one’s 
neighbors  in  matters  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual. This  fear  has  many  manifesta- 
tions otherthan  our  speech.  There  is  a 
very  strong  anti-intellectualism  presently 
in  our  schools,  and  it  rears  its  head  in 
many  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Yes,  but  they  won’t  like 
to  be  told  that,  will  they?  I must  be  care- 
ful not  to  generalize  here.  We  all  want 
an  identity  for  Canada,  but  how  can  you 
have  a recognizable  identity  without 
literature?  We’re  not  keeping  up  the 
standards  that  can  produce  great  liter- 
ature.' The  columnists  of  our  daily  news- 
papers deliberately  write  down  to  a 
colloquial,  matey  level,  as  though  we 
were  village  simpletons.  We  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  this  does  not 
happen  in  larger  centers.  Why  should 
we  in  Ontario  be  communicated  with 
in  the  language  of  those  who  gathered 


around  the  stote  front  in  pioneer  days? 
Colloquial  speech  is  always  with  us,  of 
course,  but  to  try  to  use  it  as  currency 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  is  silly  because 
you  are  limited  in  what  you  can  say  on 
any  subject.  Your  limit  is  that  of  the 
colloquial  vocabulary. 

Aitken:  I wonder  if  part  of  our  difficulty 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  associate 
accurate  and  precise  speech  with  our 
British  heritage  and  there’s  such  an 
attempt  to  deny  this  heritage. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Yes,  partly.  I suppose 
the  immigrant  doesn’t  want  to  accept 
the  idea  of  such  a heritage  because  he 
doesn’t  want  to  feel  that  he’s  coming 
into  a society  in  which  he  has  to  take 
on  a whole  new  set  of  historic  values. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own,  or  have  them 
Canadian,  but  that  doesn’t  explain  the 
actions  of  WASPs,  who  are  equally 
anxious  to  deny  it. 

I suppose  what  we’re  talking  about  here 
is  a very  large  concept,  the  concept  of 
demos.  Our  present  dilemma  is  difficult 
because  it  springs  from  demos  - from  the 
people.  It’s  the  common  people  who  try  to 
pull  down  anybody  who  rises  above  their 
level  because  they  feel  that  he’s  showing 
up  their  failures.  When  society  has  that 
sort  of  attitude,  it’s  terribly  difficult  for 
artists,  in  the  broad  sense  of  people  who 
interpret  the  world  through  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  poetry,  and  prose  - in 
short,  the  priests  who  say  what  the  gos- 
pel is  about.  In  order  to  make  themselves 
understood  they  have  to  speak  in  ac- 
cepted terms.  But  I do  feel  that  in  the 
end  literature  will  triumph,  because 
literature  is  stronger  than  the  people. 

Aitken:  Of  course,  not  all  countries  have 
great  literature,  and  we  may  be  one  of 
those  who  will  never  have  it. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Yes,  it’s  a terrible 
thought,  because  we’re  part  of  a great 
heritage  of  literature.  We  speak  ‘the 
tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake.’ 

Aitken:  l.find  that  many  children  from 
very  wealthy  homes  are  culturally  de- 
prived in  the  truest  sense. 

Lovat  Dickson:  Amputation.  It’s  like 
having  a limb  cut  off.  I think  it’s  a terrible 
thing.  I can’t  imagine  what  my  own  life 
would  have  been  like  if  I hadn’t  had 
books.  I just  can’t  imagine  life  without 
food  for  the  mind.  I’m  not  an  intellectual. 

I was  just  caught  up  with  the  idea  that 
the  mind  mattered  as  much  as  the  body. 
They  were  both  important  - you  kept  one 
healthy,  and  you  kept  the  other  exer- 
cised. But  you  had  to  do  both.  I’m  sur- 
prised that  parents  don’t  see  this  be- 
cause, by  giving  children  access  to 
cultural  resources,  they’re  insuring  them 
against  unhappiness.  I would  never  have 


survived  my  early  experiences  - 1 don’t 
mean  survived  in  life,  I would  have  gone 
on  living,  but  I wouldn’t  have  survived 
as  Rache  Dickson  if  I hadn’t  read  books. 
Books  kept  me  through  troubled  times. 
When  I was  young  and  often  hungry,  I 
knew,  by  reading  David  Copperfield, 
someone  who  was  worse  off. 

Aitken:  I don’t  know  how  you  make 
sense  of  your  own  life  or  your  own 
experience  unless  you  have  the  litera- 
ture of  your  mother  tongue,  or  your 
adopted  tongue,  to  guide  you.  » 

Lovat  Dickson:  Can’t  that  idea  be  got 
over?  If  a sufficient  number  of  people 
believe  that,  surely  it  can  be  put  across 
in  the  schools. 

Aitken:  I think  teachers  may  listen  to 
you  because  you  are  not  a school 
teacher;  you  are  someone  operating 
outside  their  occupational  sphere  who 
says  that  as  a human  being,  he  would 
not  have  survived  without  literature. 


Lovat  Dickson:  This  is  absolutely  true. 
I’ve  often  said  jt  to  myself,  and  to  those 
I would  like  to  influence.  It’s  the  armor 
of  God  that  you  put  on;  it  protects  you. 
So  many  of  the  things  that  we  have 
talked  about  this  afternoon  all  knit  to- 
gether. I mean  the  fact  that  literature 
flourishes  in  a society  that  is  using  liter- 
ary speech,  where  standards  are  kept 
up.  If  you  are  concerned  about  Canada, 
if  culture  is  your  interest,  or  if  you  like 
things  of  the  mind,  then  what  you  are 
concerned  about  is  not  so  much  the 
danger  of  American  industry  taking  over 
our  mines  and  factories  and  energy  as 
our  not  treasuring  our  cultural  inheri- 
tance - the  literature  we  have  - and 
trying  to  create  more  and  more  of  it. 
You’ve  got  to  have  that  identification  to 
be  Canadian.  You  can’t  be  Canadian  by 
designirig  a new  flag  or  beating  the 
Russians  at  hockey.  Being  Canadian 
must  be  an  intrinsic  thing,  and  it  must 
grow  out  of  our  experience.  We  won’t 
get  anywhere  by  denying  who  we  are. 
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Erikson 

and 

Education: 

The 

Implications 
of  his 

Developmental 

View 

on 

Educational 

Practice 

J.  P.  Miller,  OISE 

Erik  Erikson,  principal  architect  of  a 
new  discipline  called  psychohistory, 
was  identified  recently  as  ‘the  Tolstoy 
of  contemporary  social  science.’  His 
view  of  human  development  has  been 
applied  to  such  professional  practices 
as  psychotherapy,  social  work,  and 
education,  and  his  work  has  inspired 
constructive  social  change.  During  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  United 
States,  young  people  testing  the  con- 
straints of  segregation  in  the  south 
carried  his  ChildhOQd  and  Society  with 
them  throughout  their  struggle. 

In  education,  as  a complement  to 
Piaget’s  view  of  cognitive  growth  (see 
Orbit  14  for  a description  of  the  Piaget 
model),  Erikson’s  eight  stages  of  man 
can  help  teachers  at  all  levels  to  gain 
a broader,  more  integrated  view  of 
human  growth.  Erikson  himself  has  re- 
ferred to  his  view  of  psychosexual  de- 
velopment as  complementary  to  Piaget’s 
framework.  Although  the  two  models 
focus  on  different  areas  of  development 
(see  the  accompanying  table),  they  are 
similar  in  that  they  both  present  an 
invariant  and  irreversible  sequence. 

Both  theorists  see  the  boundary  years 
of  each  stage  as  norms  rather  than  as 
universals,  and  because  the  points  of 
transition  are  similar,  the  two  models 
may  be  joined  to  give  a fuller  view  of 


development.  For  example,  coincident 
with  Piaget’s  sensorimotor  stage  (ages 
0-2)  is  Erikson’s  period  of  basic  trust 
vs.  basic  mistrust  - the  first  stage  of 
emotional  growth.  In  the  child’s  early 
relationship  with  his  mother  (such  as  in 
the  feeding  relationship),  he  learns  basic 
trust  by  discovering  that  there  is  some 
correspondence  between  his  needs  and 
his  immediate  environment. 

Each  Erikson  stage  describes  a ‘crisis’ 
or  emotional  tension  between  two  basic 
elements  - for  example,  in  the  first  stage, 
trust  and  mistrust.  If  the  first  stage  is 
successfully  completed,  most  of  the 
growth  will  incorporate  a sense  of  trust. 
Erikson  states,  however,  that  the  child 
should  leave  each  stage  with  a lesser 
ratio  of  the  balancing  tension,  that  is, 
his  sense  of  trust  should  be  tempered 
with  mistrust.  In  short,  in  the  interests 
of  survival  in  a rapidly  changing  society, 
he  should  have  a sense  of  being  pre- 
pared to  face  danger  and  discomfort. 
Developmental  crises  are  not  catastro- 
phes but  times  of  heightened  vulnera- 
bility and  potentiality  with  regard  to 
particular  facets  of  psychosexual 
development. 

Roughly  parallel  to  Piaget’s  preconcep- 
tual  phase  of  cognitive  development 
(ages  2-4)  is  Erikson’s  stage  of  a sense 
of  autonomy  vs.  a sense  of  shame.  Dur- 
ing this  stage  the  child  gains  greater 
muscular  control  (such  as  control  of  the 
sphincter  muscles)  and  as  a result  de- 
velops a sense  of  autonomy  and  a reali- 
zation of  will.  At  this  time  he  attempts 
to  feed  himself,  to  walk,  to  dress  himself, 
and  to  open  and  shut  things.  The  par- 
ents’ task  is  to  grant  him  gradual  inde- 
pendence within  sensible  limits.  If  par- 
ental control  is  too  restrictive,  or  if  the 
child  does  not  have  a sense  of  muscular 
control,  he  may  develop  a lasting  sense 
of  doubt  and  shame. 

Erikson’s  stage  of  initiative  vs.  guilt  is 
roughly  coincident  to  Piaget’s  stage  of 
intuitive  thought.  During  the  period  of 
initiative  vs.  guilt,  the  child  begins  to 
test  his  sense  of  autonomy  in  a wider, 
and  more  social,  context  - a variety  of 
toys,  pets,  and  perhaps  a younger  sib- 
ling. He  no  longer  merely  manipulates 
objects;  he  begins  to  undertake  projects 
that  require  completion.  He  also  begins 
to  realize  that  he  is  a person  and  that 
he  can  act  purposefully.  This  realization 
may  lead  him  to  wonder  what  his  work 
will  be  and  to  create^antasies  about  the 
active  person  he  wants  to  become.  If  he 
imagines  himself  as  mother  or  father, 
or  if  he  goes  too  far  and  sees  himself 
impinging  on  another  person’s  sphere  of 
endeavor,  he  may  develop  a sense  of 
guilt.  It  is  the  parents’  task  to  broaden 
his  social  context  in  such  a way  that  he 
is  not  overwhelmed  by  these  feelings 
of  guilt. 


Erikson’s  stage  of  industry  vs.  inferiority 
is  parallel  to  Piaget’s  stage  of  concrete 
operations  (ages  7-11).  At  this  point  in 
development,  the  crisis  centers  on  the 
child’s  ability  to  gain  a sense  of  industry 
by  mastering  some  of  the  tools  and 
techniques  of  his  culture.  If  his  experi- 
ences are  successful,  he  acquires  a 
sense  of  competence;  if  they  are  not, 
he  develops  feelings  of  inferiority.  Since 
Erikson  refers  to  this  period  as  the 
‘school  age,’  the  implication  is  that  the 
school  and  the  teacher  have  a major 
role  in  helping  the  child  develop  a sense 
of  industry.  They  may  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess by  creating  situations  that  allow 
the  child  to  master  a variety  of  tasks. 

Piaget’s  final  stage  of  formal  operations 
(ages  11-19)  coincides  roughly  with 
Erikson’s  well-known  stage  of  identity 
vs.  identity  diffusion.  During  this  period, 
identity  develops  as  childhood  self- 
concepts  are  modified  in  the  light  of  the 
anticipated  future.  If  the  adolescent  re- 
lates successfully  to  his  environment,  he 
is  at  peace  with  himself,  knows  where 
he  is  going,  and  is  confident  of  recogni- 
tion from  his  immediate  community.  If 
he  does  not,  he  succumbs  to  identity 
confusion  and  feels  like  Biff  in  Arthur 
Miller’s  Death  of  a Salesman  - ‘I  just 
can’t  take  hold  ...  I can’t  take  hold  of 
some  kind  of  life.’  As  a result  he  may 
respond  to  the  conflicts  and  demands 
of  adolescence  by  becoming  a delin- 
quent or  engaging  in  some  deviant  form 
of  behavior. 

The  parallel  between  Piaget  and  Erikson 
ends  with  adolescence  because  Piaget’s 
cognitive  spectrum  terminates  at 
this  point.  Erikson  identifies  three  fur- 
ther stages  - intimacy  vs.  isolation 
(young  adulthood),  generativity  vs.  self- 
absorption (the  adult  years),  and  integ- 
rity vs.  despair  (old  age). 

This  discussion  of  Erikson’s  eight  stages 
of  man  is  necessarily  brief.  A more 
complete  discussion  of  his  theories  in 
relation  to  Piaget’s  work  is  found  in 
Maier’s  Three  Theories  of  Child  Devel- 
opment (1965).  This  book  also  shows 
how  these  theories  can  be  used  in  work- 
ing with  children.  Erikson’s  own  works 
include  Childhood  and  Society  (1950) 
and  Identity:  Youth  and  Crisis  (1968). 

Erikson  and  Educational  Practice 

Erikson’s  work  at  the  preschool  level  is 
reflected  in  the  program  of  the  Erikson 
Institute  of  Early  Childhood  Education 
at  Chicago’s  Loyola  University.  Dr.  Maria 
Piers,  dean  of  the  Institute,  suggests  that 
contemporary  urban  educational  theory 
finds  its  roots  in  Erikson’s  thought. 

During  his  youth  Erikson  taught  in 
Vienna,  and  his  work  there  serves  as  a 
guide  for  meeting  the  child’s  needs 
during  the  industry  vs.  inferiority  stage. 
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Robert  Coles  (1970)  has  given  us  a 
description  of  the  school: 

The  children  worked  with  both  their 
minds  and  their  hands.  Herr  Erik,  as  he 
was  called,  taught  them  how  to  draw 
and  paint,  how  to  put  together  a collec- 
tion of  poems  and  songs,  or  a yearbook. 
He  also  taught  them  history,  and  not 
only  German  history.  They  read  about 
Eskimos  and  American  Indians,  and  they 
poured  their  impressions  into  composi- 
tions and  pictures.  They  also  made  a 
variety  of  tools,  toys  and  exhibits,  so  as 
to  give  each  culture  they  studied  some 
flesh.  They  studied  geography,  ancient 
history,  mythology,  and  all  the  arts,  clas- 
sical and  modern.  Long  lists  of  subjects 
were  posted,  so  that  in  freien  Arbeit  the 
children  could  choose  a topic  of  partic- 
ular interest  and  eventually  write  on  it 
as  they  pleased,  at  length,  briefly,  form- 
ally or  casually.  Bios  and  Erikson  wanted 
the  children  to  feel  “free,”  that  is, 
unafraid  of  school,  and  in  many  respects 
their  own  masters’  (pp.  18-19). 

This  brief  description  is  not  dissimilar  in 
tone  to  descriptions  of  the  British  pri- 
mary school  written  recently  by  Charles 
Silberman  and  Joseph  Featherstone. 
The  British  primary  school  also  empha- 
sizes an  informal  atmosphere  in  which 
children  are  actively  involved  with  a 
wide  variety  of  materials. 

It  is  at  the  secondary  level,  however, 
that  Erikson’s  work  has  the  greatest 
implications  for  educational  practice. 
Two  concepts  associated  with  the  iden- 
tity vs.  identity  diffusion  crisis  have 
meaning  in  an  educational  context.  The 
first  is  the  concept  of  ideology;  the  sec- 
ond, the  concept  of  what  Erikson  calls 
‘the  psychosocial  moratorium.’ 

Erikson  defines  ideology  as  a world 
yiew,  a set  of  significant  values,  or  sim- 
ply a way  of  life  that  exists  within  a 
particular  culture.  If  the  various  ideolo- 
gies of  a culture  are  meaningful  to  the 
adolescent,  he  can  develop  ideological 
commitment  and  a sense  of  fidelity.  If 
they  are  not,  he  may  suffer  from  a con- 
fusion of  values  - one  of  the  eight  com- 
ponents of  identity  confusion.  Erikson 
uses  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  adolescent 
commitment  to  Fabian  socialism  to  show 
how  ideological  commitment  can  help 
a young  person  to  channel  his  energies 
and  prepare  for  the  tasks  of  adulthood. 

Teachers  can  facilitate  identity  forma- 
tion by  discussing  alternative  ideologies 
with  their  students.  In  other  words,  they 
can  present  various  world  views  or 
significant  sets  of  values  for  them  to 
explore  in  relation  to  their  own  experi- 
ence. Students  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  alternative  sets  of  values  in 
the  secondary  courses  in  world  religions 
or  through  materials  such  as  the  Cana- 


dian Critical  Issues  series  developed 
by  Eisenberg  and  Levin  at  OISE.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  should  not  influence 
his  students  toward  adopting  a particular 
set  of  values  but  should  respect  their 
autonomy  in  choosing  and  defending 
their  own  ideology.  The  teacher’s  role  is 
one  of  providing  information  and  prob- 
ing the  students’  ability  to  define  and 
defend  their  ideological  commitments. 

Erikson  uses  the  term  ‘psychosocial 
moratorium’  to  refer  to  a relaxation  of 
institutional  pressures  so  that  the  adol- 
escent can  find  himself  through  role 
experimentation.  As  an  example,  Erikson 
refers  to  his  own  ‘moratorium’  when  he 
became  an  artist  and  traveled  through 
Europe.  In  terms  of  education,  a mora- 
torium suggests  flexibility  that  enables 
the  student  to  commit  himself  tempor- 
arily to  alternative  roles.  Two  secondary 
school  programs  that  offer  this  kind  of 
environment  are  the  SEED  program  in 
Toronto  (Orbit  8)  and  the  Philadelphia 
Parkway  program  (Orbit  3).  Both  pro- 
grams let  the  students  explore  the  city 
and  its  various  agencies.  The  Parkway 
program,  for  example,  encourages  stu- 
dents to  study  and  work  in  cooperating 


institutions  such  as  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department,  the  district  attorney’s 
office,  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Philadelphia  zoo,  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America,  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  Smith,  Kline  and  French, 
a leading  drug  manufacturer.  These  tem- 
porary involvements  allow  the  students 
to  clarify  their  thinking  in  terms  of  voca- 
tional commitments  - a primary  aspect 
of  idehtity  formation. 

Some  schools  have  developed  individual 
courses  that  offer  opportunities  for 
direct  contact  with  areas  of  community 
concern  and,  as  a result,  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  identity.  The  ‘Community 
and  I’  course  at  Thornlea  School  in 
York  is  an  example.  After  reviewing 
community  problems,  the  students  and 
their  teachers  identify  particular  aspects 
that  they  wish  to  study.  The  students 
then  form  common-interest  groups  to 
study  and  perhaps  take  action  on  the 
problem  of  their  choice.  Since  four  per- 
iods a day  are  devoted  to  this  work, 
students  have  ample  opportunity  for 
direct  exposure  to  community  problems 
and  for  role  experimentation. 
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Erik  Erikson  (born  1902)  in  his  study  at  Harvard  University 


Comparison  of  Erikson’s  and  Piaget’s  Theories 

Age  (years)  Erikson 

Piaget 

0 

1 — 
2 ' 

3 — 

4 = 

5 

6 

7 ===== 

8 

9 

10 

11  =— 

12 

13 

14 

15  — 

16 

17 

18 

19  

Young  adulthood 
Adulthood 
Old  age 


Basic  trust  vs.  mistrust 
Autonomy  vs.  shame 

Initiative  vs.  guilt 
Industry  vs.  inferiority 

Identity  vs.  identity  diffusion 


Sensorimotor  operations 
Preconceptual  stage 

Intuitive  thought 
Concrete  operations 

Formal  operations 


Intimacy  vs.  isolation 
Generativity  vs.  self-absorption 
Integrity  vs.  despair 


Erikson  and  the  Teacher 

On  occasion,  Erikson  has  spoken 
directly  of  the  teacher’s  responsibility 
in  relation  to  his  view  of  human  develop- 
ment. In  particular  he  has  referred  to 
the  concept  of  negative  identity  and  its 
educational  implications.  During  adol- 
escence the  young  person  may  adopt  an 
identity  that  is  the  reverse  of  his  parents’ 
expectations.  Instead  of  being  the  good 
boy  his  parents  want  him  to  be,  he  may 
become  a delinquent  or  a dropout.  If  the 
teacher  accepts  this  negative  identity  as 
a matter  of  convenience,  Erikson  warns 
that  the  ‘young  person  may  well  put  his 
energy  into  becoming  exactly  what  the 
careless  and  fearful  community  expects 
him  to  be  - and  make  a total  job  of  it.’ 

On  the  strength  of  his  clinical  back- 
ground, Erikson  contends  that  if  the 
negative  identity  of  the  adolescent  is 
understood  and  properly  handled,  this 
identity  is  not  necessarily  a final  one. 

The  important  part  teacher  expectations 
can  play  in  the  adolescent  search  for 
identity  emerges  in  J.  Anthony  Lukas’s 
book,  Don’t  Shoot -We  Are  Your 
Children  (New  York:  Dell,  1972).  As  he 
relates  Linda  Fitzpatrick’s  story,  we  see 
the  importance  of  two  teachers  - the 
McGuires  - in  her  life.  As  a result  of  her 
response  to  Nancy  McGuire’s  encour- 
agement, Linda  won  the  position  of  art 
editor  of  the  yearbook  at  Oldfields 
School  - the  only  distinction  she  re- 
ceived there.  The  McGuire  home  was 
a place  where  students  could  share 
their  basic  concerns  and  find  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  they  needed  to  grow  and 


develop  assurance  of  their  own  strengths 
and  potentials.  But  when  the  McGuires 
left  Oldfields  at  the  end  of  Linda’s  junior 
year,  she  lost  all  interest  in  school  and 
in  the  yearbook.  Since  her  relationship 
with  her  parents  was  unfulfilling,  the 
departure  of  the  McGuires  had  severed 
her  only  meaningful  connection  with  the 
adult  world.  Linda  moved  to  Greenwich 
Village  and  became  heavily  involved 
with  drugs.  Her  death  in  a Village  tene- 
ment in  1969  was  widely  publicized. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a continued 
relationship  with  the  McGuires  would 
have  prevented  Linda’s  collapse.  It  is 
apparent  that  they  did  give  Linda,  for  a 
short  time  at  least,  a sense  of  confidence 
in  her  artistic  competence  and  recogni- 
tion from  those  who  counted.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  were  not  enough  McGuires 
in  Linda’s  life  and  her  negative  identity 
became  conclusive. 

Erikson  takes  a serious  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  - so  serious, 
in  fact,  that  he  resigned  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  when  he  was  asked 
to  sign  an  oath  of  loyalty  during  the 
McCarthy  scare  in  the  early  1950s.  His 
statement  of  resignation  shows  his  con- 
cern for  the  teacher’s  ultimate  respon- 
sibilities to  his  students: 

‘For  many  students,  their  years  of  study 
represent  their  only  contact  with  thought 
and  theory,  their  only  contact  with  men 
who  teach  them  how  to  see  two  sides  of 
a question  and  yet  to  be  decisive  in  their 
conclusions,  how  to  understand  and  yet 


to  act  with  conviction.  Young  people  are 
rightfully  suspicious  and  embarrassingly 
discerning.  I do  not  believe  they  can 
remain  unimpressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  are  to  teach  them  to  think  and 
to  act  judiciously  and  spontaneously 
must  undergo  a political  test;  must  sign 
a statement  which  implicitly  questions 
the  validity  of  their  own  oath  of  office; 
must  abrogate  “commitments”  so  unde- 
fined that  they  must  forever  suspect 
themselves  and  one  another;  and  must 
confess  to  an  “objective  truth”  which 
they  know  only  too  well  is  elusive.  Older 
people  like  ourselves  can  laugh  this  off; 
in  younger  people,  however  - and  es- 
pecially in  those  most  important  students 
who  are  motivated  to  go  into  teaching  - 
a dangerous  rift  may  well  occur  between 
the  “official  truth”  and  those  deep  and 
often  radical  doubts  which  are  the  ne- 
cessary condition  for  the  development 
of  thought’  (Coles,  1970,  p.  157). 

Erikson  states  that  teachers  should  try 
to  live  and  act  upon  the  truths  they  deal 
with  in  the  classroom.  If  they  do  not,  the 
educational  process  becomes  a sham. 
Commitment,  of  course,  can  be  a dan- 
gerous tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
see  only  one  side  of  an  issue,  but  Erikson 
is  obviously  not  referring  to  that  situa- 
tion. His  concern  is  with  the  appropriate 
stance  in  the  midst  of  open-minded  in- 
quiry. In  general,  this  concern  should 
lead  the  teacher  to  examine  his  own  life 
in  relation  to  the  processes  and  values 
he  deals  with  in  the  classroom. 

Erikson’s  work  has  extensive  implica- 
tions for  educational  practice.  As  a com- 
plement to  the  developmental  views  of 
such  people  as  Piaget  and  Kohlberg,  it 
gives  the  teacher  an  idea  where  the  child 
has  been,  where  he  is,  and  what  he  may 
become.  Some  of  Erikson’s  concepts 
(such  as  the  psychosocial  moratorium) 
have  implications  for  structuring  envir- 
onments so  that  certain  psychosocial 
crises  in  the  child’s  development  are 
successfully  resolved  and  human  growth 
is  facilitated. 
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La  personnalisation  de  s» 
I’enseignement  et 
le  rapport  Hall-Dennis 


Depuis  le  rapport  d’Egerton  Ryerson  sur 
I’education  en  Ontario  en  1846,  la  publi- 
cation de  Living  and  Learning  aura  ete 
un  des  evenements  les  plus  remarqua- 
bles  en  education  ontarienne.  Le  Rap- 
port Hall-Dennis  n’a  sans  doute  pas  fini 
de  remuer  le  public  et  les  enseignants. 

On  peut  encore  observer,  depuis  le 
temps  fort  de  1968/69,  une  polarisation 
de  I’opinion  au  sujet  de  ce  rapport:  ceux 
qui  d’une  part  le  considered  comme  une 
ouverture  vers  un  progres  administrate 
et  pedagogique,  ceux  qui  d’autre  part 
redoutent  ses  effets  nefastes  sur  les 
structures  et  le  processus  d’un  en- 
seignement  efficace.  C’est  dans  cette 
conjoncture  qu’une  etude  approfondie 
et  aussi  exhaustive  que  possible  des 
sources  de  ce  rapport  fut  entreprise  en 
1969,  afin  de  situer  le  rapport  dans  la 
ligne  du  developpement  historique  de 
I’education  en  Ontario  et  de  decouvrir 
(’inspiration  qui  avait  guide  les  membres 
du  comite  tout  au  long  de  leur  enquete. 

La  ‘Personnalisation  de  I’enseignement’ 
refere  a ce  qui  m’est  apparu  etre  le 
message  essentiel  qui  se  degage  tant 
de  I’analyse  du  texte  de  Living  and 
Learning  que  de  ses  sources.  Dans  une 
premiere  etape,  je  voudrais  souligner 
le  contenu  de  ce  message  de  L & L a 
partir  de  (’analyse  approfondie  du  texte 
lui-meme  du  rapport.  Ensuite  je  voudrais 
a la  lumiere  des  sources  du  rapport 
soulever  trois  questions  sur  ce  message: 
le  rapport  est-il  un  pas  historique  en 
avant?  Repondait-il  a une  attente  du 
public  ontarien?  Son  message  est-il 
unique  a I’Ontario?  Finalement,  je  vou- 
drais discuter  de  la  portee  de  ce  mes- 
sage de  personnalisation  vis-a-vis 
I’ecole  decloisonnee. 

Faut-il  elimmer  la  competition  a I’ecole? 

En  reflechissant  sur  le  contenu  du  rap- 
port pour  en  saisir  I’essentiel  on  peut  se 
demander  pourquoi  le  rapport  accentue 
une  image  de  I’enfant  et  de  son  rapport 
avec  I’enseignant  qui  fondamentalement 
elimine  la  competition  de  I’ecole.  N’est- 
ce  pas  la  diminuer  les  standards,  affai- 
blir  I’efficacite  du  systeme  scolaire  a la 
racine?  En  soulevant  cette  question  bien 
concrete,  on  rejoint  ici  un  point  central 
autour  duquel  pivote  toute  la  philosophie 
d e L & L. 


On  peut  legitimement  soutenir  que  notre 
societe  est  encore  competitive,  exigeant 
la  competence  et  I’efficacite,  par  exem- 
ple,  le  marche  du  travail.  La  competition 
prepare  au  defi  de  la  societe  et  fait  surgir 
le  potentiel  latent  en  chaque  eleve.  Pour 
sa  part  L & L rappelle  la  dignite  fonda- 
mentale  de  chaque  etre  humain,  depuis 
le  plus  depourvu  jusqu’au  surdoue.  Tout 
etre  humain  a besoin  de  compassion 
parce  que  chacun  compte  pour  une  per- 
sonne  a part  entiere.  Ilya  une  motiva- 
tion intrinseque  a chacun  qu’il  faut 
susciter  d’abord.  Telle  est  I’affirmation 
de  base  de  L & L. 

On  peut  aussi  soutenir  que  les  etres 
humains  les  plus  normaux  sont  souvent 
paresseux,  negligents.  L’ecole  doit  done 
reglementer  la  liberte  de  I’enfant.  Soit 
L & L insiste  que  notre  systeme  demo- 
cratique  doit  accepter  comme  principe 
de  base  le  droit  a la  liberte  individuelle 
et  a la  recherche  personnelle,  et  faire 
I’education  de  la  responsabilite. 

L & L reconnait  que  chaque  personne 
a le  droit  en  Ontario  d’etre  lui-m§me 
culturellement  et  que  particulierement 
les  deux  ethnics  fondatrices  du  Canada 
doivent  pouvoir  s’affirmer.  Etre  Cana- 
dien  c’est  partager  un  destin  unique,  il 
est  vrai,  mais  dans  le  respect  de  la 
diversity  des  cultures. 

On  peut  concevoir  la  tache  specifique 
de  I’ecole  comme  lieu  de  formation  de 
I’intelligence  de  I’enfant,  en  le  soumet- 
tant  a des  disciplines  definies  qu’il  doit 
maTtriser  pour  atteindre  un  niveau  de 
competence  auquel  s’attend  la  societe. 

L & L depasse  cette  conception.  C’est 
tout  I’etre  humain  qui  doit  etre  consi- 
dere;  la  personnalite  d’un  chacun  croit 
par  stades  typiques  et  a un  rythme  uni- 
que; chacun  a ses  interets  et  son  talent 
qu’il  faut  identifier  et  exploiter.  Cette 
approche  devient  d’autant  plus  neces- 
saire  alors  que  le  marche  du  travail  est 
de  moins  en  moins  predictible  a I’age 
de  I’automation,  et  que  le  loisir  devient 
aussi  important  que  le  travail. 

Un  enseignement  structure  en  fonction 
d’un  contenu  defini  n’est-il  pas  aussi 
valable  aujourd’hui  qu’il  ne  I’etait  hier? 


L&  L insiste  que  la  demarche  pedago- 
gique fondamentale  en  est  une  de  re- 
cherche, d’auto-activite  de  I’apprenti; 
chaque  personne  se  forme  selon  des 
patterns  et  processus  bien  uniques.  En 
d’autres  termes,  apprendre  a chacun  k 
decouvrir  par  lui-meme  et  k elaborer  ses 
propres  structures  de  savoir  est  un 
apprentissage  plus  authentique  et  qui 
ouvre  a la  creativite.  Ceci  est  encore 
plus  necessaire  aujourd’hui  dans  un 
monde  qui  change  tres  rapidement. 

L’avantage  d’une  administration  scolaire 
centralisee  a prouve  son  efficacite.  Les 
enseignants  connaissent  clairement  leur 
responsabilite  dans  un  tel  systeme  oil 
les  programmes  sont  eiabores  avec 
precision.  Comment  etre  efficace  autre- 
ment  avec  le  nombre  croissant  d’eleves? 

L & L propose  une  organisation  scolaire 
decentralisee  au  service  du  professeur 
dans  la  salle  de  classe.  Seul  le  profes- 
seur a ce  niveau  est  a meme  de  con- 
naitre  les  personnes  et  de  les  aider  a se 
developper  selon  leur  dignite.  C’est  lit 
la  responsabilite  professionnelle  de 
base  de  I’enseignant. 

Tel  est  le  message  essentiel  de  Living 
and  Learning. 

Est-ce  un  pas  en  avant? 

L & L se  situe  a un  tournant  historique. 
L’Ontario  en  centralisant  son  systeme 
scolaire  au  19e  siecle  a pu  realiser 
rapidement  un  systeme  public  d’ecoles 
primaires  et  secondaires  grace  k une 
economie  solide  croissante;  elle  a aussi 
graduellement  elargi  son  curriculum  a 
partir  du  debut  du  20e  si£cle.  Mais  la 
tendance  centralisatrice  a exerc6  un 
freinage  indu,  alors  que  les  bases  eco- 
nomiques,  la  conscience  des  droits 
humains  et  decouvertes  pedagogiques 
exigeaient  un  redressement  majeur.  Ce 
redressement  L & L le  propose  en  insis- 
tant  qu’il  est  temps  que  I’ecole  se  d6- 
fasse  une  fois  pour  toute  d’une  concep- 
tion ‘elitiste’  ou  selective  et  se  fixe  les 
objectifs  suivants:  chaque  personne 
compte  pour  une  quel  que  soit  son 
potentiel;  le  programme  d’6tudes  doit 
devenir  aussi  souple  que  possible  pour 
permettre  a un  chacun  de  se  developper  1 
independamment  des  considerations 
utilitaires  a court  terme;  la  responsa- 


bilit6  premiere  de  l’6cole  doit  etre  remise 
aux  professeurs  qui  doivent  se  faire  des 
guides  de  I’enfant  plutot  que  des  instruc- 
teurs  a la  remorque  de  directives  curri- 
culaires  toutes  cuites  en  haut  lieu. 


Le  public  est-il  d’accord? 

On  pourrait  etre  enclin  k croire  que  le 
comite  a peu  tenu  compte  des  recom- 
mandations  du  public.  Une  etude  ex- 
haustive des  112  m6moires  discutes 
avec  le  comit6,  ainsi  que  de  I’intention 
du  comit6  comme  interprdte  du  public 
r6v6le  que  le  comite  a pris  en  s6rieuse 
consideration  les  desirata  du  public. 


Aiguille  par  les  representants  du  Curri- 
culum Division  du  Departement  d’Edu- 
cation  k retiechir  sur  I’opportunite  et  les 
fondements  d’un  systeme  d’ecoles  d6- 
cloisonnees,  le  comite  a recueilli  des 
temoignages  publics  nombreux  qui  ont 
inspire  son  optique.  Des  eglises  et  des 
groupes  nombreux  aujourd’hui  interes- 
ses  k la  sante  physique  et  mentale  de 
I’enfant,  il  a pu  retenir  le  respect  de  la 
personne  humaine  individuelle  et  de  son 
d6veloppement  integral.  Les  represen- 
tants des  ecoles  ont  manifeste  un  sens 
aigu  du  changement  dans  la  societe  et 
pergu  la  necessite  d’une  pedagogie  qui 
tient  compte  des  differences  indivi- 
duelles  et  table  sur  I’auto-activite  de 
I’apprenti.  Mis  ensemble,  les  temoigna- 
ges des  differents  representants  du 
monde  du  travail  et  de  I’industrie,  de 
ceux  du  monde  des  arts,  des  mass  media 
et  des  loisirs,  de  I’education  permanente 
et  post-secondaire  refletent  une  con- 
science d’un  milieu  de  plus  en  plus 
automatise  et  oriente  vers  le  loisir,  ou 
I’homme  doit  etre  eduque  d’abord  avant 
d’etre  initie  k un  metier,  ou  la  flexibilite 
et  la  conti  nuite  du  systeme  educatif  sont 
la  r6gle,  ou  I’esprit  critique  et  createur 
doit  avoir  priorite.  Tout  ceci,  L & L I’a 
bien  refiete. 


L’Ontario  est-elle  seule  en  lice? 

•On  souhaiterait  sans  doute  que  le  comite 
ait  produit  un  document  typiquement 
ontarien.  Le  comite  a de  fait  examine 
des  pratiques  innovatrices  en  Ontario, 
mais  aussi  en  dehors  de  I’Ontario.  II  a 
pu  se  rendre  compte  qu’en  Angleterre, 
en  Suede,  dans  les  provinces  cana- 
diennes  de  I’Ouest,  au  Quebec,  aux 
Etats-Unis  beaucoup  d’ecoles  et  de 
systemes  visaient  deje  dans  le  meme 
sens.  L & L a des  ressemblances  mar- 
quees avec  le  Rapport  Plowden  d’Angle- 
terre,  insistant  sur  I’individu,  la  decen- 
tralisation administrative,  I’auto-activite 
de  I’enfant,  le  role  du  professeur  comme 
guide.  Toutes  ces  idees  mijotaient  deja 
depuis  plusieurs  annees  en  Ontario 
grace  a des  Associations  telles  que 
OACD  et  OERC. 


VIVRE 
ET  STNST 


Des  ecoles  decloisonnees  ou 
personnalisantes? 

S’il  semble  imperatif  aujourd’hui  de 
decloisonner  recole  a partir  de  l’6le- 
mentaire  jusqu’a  I’universite  inclusive- 
ment,  il  faut  toutefois  convenir  que  le 
decloisonnement  n’est  pas  une  fin  en 
soi,  mais  un  moyen  seulement  pour 
personnaliser  le  processus  educatif. 

II  n’est  pas  utopique  de  s’efforcer,  a 
partir  des  structures  existantes,  de 
changer  le  climat  de  I’ecole,  d’engager 
les  enseignants  d’une  ecole  donnee 
dans  une  reflexion  qui  conduira  a une 
cooperation  veritable  sans  qu’il  en 
coute  plus  cher  au  public. 

La  portee  ultime  de  L&  L est  de  rappeler 
qu’une  education  authentique  a lieu 
lorsque  enseignes  et  enseignants  se 
considered  d’abord  comme  des  per- 
sonnes  humaines  uniques  et  responsa- 
bles:  les  uns  d’une  part  ont  besoin  de 
prendre  conscience  de  leur  valeur,  de 
se  decouvrir  eux-memes  et  de  s’affirmer 


selon  leur  potentiel;  les  autres  d’autre 
part  jouissant  d’une  balance  emotive 
suffisante  et  d’une  preparation  intellec- 
tuelle  adequate  sont  la  pour  guider  ce 
processus  de  valorisation. 

Pour  en  arriver  la  il  faut  d’abord  decou- 
vrir le  sens  de  la  collaboration  au  niveau 
de  I’ecole  entre  principaux  et  profes- 
seurs, entre  professeurs,  entre  profes- 
seurs, eleves  et  parents.  II  faut  aussi 
prendre  conscience  que  fondamentale- 
ment,  apprendre  c’est  decouvrir,  qu’en- 
seigner  c’est  susciter  la  curiosite  et 
guider  la  recherche  tant  intellectuelle- 
ment  qu’affectivement.  Pour  cela,  de 
I’imagination  pour  briser  la  routine  gene- 
ratrice  de  passivite,  du  coeur  pour  etre 
attentif  aux  personnes  sont  necessaires. 
II  est  a redouter  qu’aujourd’hui,  I’ordi- 
nateur  utilise  pour  faire  des  programmes 
individualises  dans  plusieurs  ecoles 
devalorise  les  personnes.  II  faut  person- 
naliser I’ecole  et  non  la  mecaniser.  Tel 
apparait  le  message  de  Living  and 
Learning. 
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at  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  Collegiate  Institute  Rene  Salsberg^OISE 


No  one  had  to  come  to  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  Collegiate  in  Downsview  on 
February  7 and  8,  but  the  students  did 
come  - in  droves.  And  so  did  teachers, 
parents,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. They  came  each  day  for  Society 
’73,  a school  project,  and  each  night  for 
Damn  Yankees,  a full-scale  musical 
put  on  by  the  theatre  arts  and  music 
departments. 

Both  Morry  Patt,  principal,  and  Lome 
Cutler,  grade  11  student  and  committee 
member,  stated  separately  that  Society 
’73  was  an  alternative  in  education.  Mr. 
Patt  explained:  ‘Students  know  things 
are  going  on  in  the  world.  They  want  to 
be  part  of  it  but  realize  they  have  to  get 
an  education  first.’  Lome  Cutler  said 
Society  ’73’s  purpose  was  ‘to  bring  the 
community  in  so  we  can  get  first-hand 
information.  School  is  structured  learn- 
ing, mostly  from  textbooks;  there  are  no 
field  trips  and  no  chance  to  get  out  into 
society.  Most  of  the  speakers'  subjects 
relate  to  courses  in  school.’ 

Sixteen  grade  10  to  13  students,  who 
made  up  the  organizing  committee,  did 
all  the  work.  Each  committee  member 
was  responsible  for  one  area  - such  as 
health  and  welfare,  environmental  stu- 
dies, current  events,  education,  food 
and  fashion,  science  and  technology, 
religion  and  philosophy,  literature, 
sports,  communications,  finance  and 
business,  music,  arts,  crafts.  The  com- 
mittee invited  speakers;  publicized  the 
event  (even  to  the  point  of  putting  up  a 
billboard  near  the  school);  set  up  amen- 
ities for  guests;  solicited  donations  from 
food,  beverage,  and  car  companies; 
timetabled  the  sessions,  made  all  the 
physical  arrangements,  and  generally 
looked  after  the  million  things  to  be  done 
for  an  undertaking  of  such  scope. 

Mr.  Patt,  looking  boyish  in  an  open- 
collared  shirt  and  light  sweater,  de- 
clared: ‘I  never  picked  up  a telephone 
or  wrote  a letter.  It  was  all  done  by  the 
students.  All  I did  was  approve  the 
money  necessary  for  telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  programs,  and  sundries.  I’m 
proud  of  the  way  the  committee  took 
over.’ 

Because  every  school  project  must  have 
a teacher  supervisor,  Paul  Lundy  filled 


that  niche.  He  claimed,  ‘My  only  func- 
tion was  to  offer  advice  when  the  school 
had  to  be  involved,  for  instance,  when 
three  cars  were  donated  by  car  com- 
panies to  run  speakers  somewhere  (like 
bringing  David  Lewis  from  the  airport  for 
his  talk),  or  to  advise  as  to  when  to  “cool 
it”  if  the  committee’s  ire  was  aroused.’ 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  trust  be- 
tween staff  and  students  plus  full  coop- 
eration from  office  staff.  Amazingly,  there 
was  no  hassle  getting  the  dozens  of 
speakers,  all  of  whom  donated  their 
time. 

Premier  William  Davis  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings the  evening  of  February  6 at 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau,  who  couldn’t  come, 
sent  a telegram.  The  two  days  were  sec- 
tioned into  five  time  periods,  as  in  a 
school  day  - 9:15  and  10:20  a.m.;  lunch; 
12:35, 1 :40,  and  2:45  p.m.  (and  a rock 
group  at  4:00  p.m.  each  day).  In  each 
of  these  slots,  up  to  sixteen  different 
speakers,  debates,  and  demonstrations 
were  running  concurrently  in  every 
available  space  - classrooms,  gymnasia, 
lounges,  learning  resources  center, 
cafetorium  (a  convertible  cafeteria-into- 
auditorium).  The  problem  was  which 
event  to  choose. 


Religion?  Hare  Krishna;  Yoga;  Father 
Malachi,  Process  Church  of  the  Final 
Judgment.  And  Rev.  Smith,  United 
Church;  Father  Dewan,  Catholic;  and 
Rabbi  Pappenheim,  Jewish  - for  a panel 
discussion  on  ‘Intermarriage.’  Minis- 
tries? David  Allen,  Environment;  J. 

Arvey,  Corporate  and  Consumer  Affairs; 
Bert  Lawrence,  Resource  Development. 
Politics?  All  shades.  William  Kashtan, 
communist  party  leader;  Mel  Watkins, 
MISC  (Movement  for  an  Independent 
Socialist  Canada);  TTC  representatives; 
Stephen  Clarkson;  James  Lorimer.  And 
lawyers.  And  doctors.  And  a number  of 
other  subjects.  Sports?  Conn  Smythe;  Mel 
Profit;  talks  on  hockey,  skating,  fencing, 
bicycling,  and  the  Olympics.  Education? 
Debate  on  ‘The  Quality  of  Education  in 
Ontario,’  with  the  deputy  minister  of 
education,  school  superintendents, 
board  chairmen,  OSSTF  members,  and 
the  student  council  president;  ‘Teachers 
on  the  Hot  Seat’;  Garnet  McDiarmid  of 
OISE  conducting  a discussion  on  ‘Pre- 
judice in  Textbooks.’  Food?  Maurice 
Pryor,  head  chef,  George  Brown  College; 
Anne  Wanstall,  Toronto  Star  food  writer. 
Poetry?  MiriarruWaddington,  Ivan  Bur- 
gess, Christopher  James.  Jazz?  Peter 
Appleyard.  Science?  Cryogenics,  Plas- 
tics, Computers,  Aerospace  Studies. 

Arts  and  Crafts?  Toronto  Dance  Theatre; 


The  Honourable  William  G.  Davis,  Premier  of  Ontario,  with  the  Society  ’73  organizational 
committee 
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Ben  Wicks,  Globe  and  Mail  cartoonist; 
Crafts  at  Sheridan  College;  Sculpture; 
Plasticine  Art;  Films;  Drama. 

How  about  some  way-out  sessions?  On 
‘Magic  and  Mysticism,’  ‘Astrology  and 
the  Stock  Market,’  ‘Death,  Its  Rituals 
and  Superstitions,’  ‘Meditation  Tech- 
niques,’ ‘Upgrading  Your  Marks  by  the 
Mind  Control  System,’  ‘Homosexuality 
in  Today’s  Society,’  and  ‘Adolescent 
Depression  and  Suicide.’ 

Is  crime  your  dish?  Forensic  science, 
where  even  your  cocaine  leaves  its 
fingerprint.  Or  ‘Punishment  or  Rehabili- 
tation?’ Or  ‘Coroners’  Problems  in 
Northern  Ontario.’  And  others  - Abor- 
tion, Civil  Rights,  Status  of  Women, 
Drugs,  Architecture,  Color  Psychology, 
Fashion,  Business,  Advertising  Ethics. 
You  name  it,  Society  73  had  it. 


Since  attendance  was  voluntary,  what 
happened  if  a speaker  had  no  audience? 
Pam  Sone,  committee  vice-chairman, 
said  that  ‘guides  and  committee  mem- 
bers kept  a watchful  eye  on  all  rooms 
and  were  prepared  to  attend  sessions 
personally  if  bodies  were  needed.  Some 
speakers  like  a small  audience  to  rap  with.’ 

The  whole  affair  was  extremely  well 
organized.  All  sessions  were  timed  to 
allow  for  a discussion  period  of  at  least 
a half  hour.  Committee  members  and 
guides  - looking  attractive  in  blue 
blazers,  blue  ribbon  streamers,  and 
name  tags  - directed  traffic,  fed  their 
guests  well  with  the  donated  food  in 
the  teachers’  lounge,  and  generally 
offered  friendly  help.  And  with  it  all,  the 
students  involved  in  Society  73  and 
Damn  Yankees  had  to  keep  up  with 
their  daily  school  work. 


Debate  on  the  status  of  women  in  Canada:  Left  to  right,  June  Callwood,  Lorna  Marsden,  and 
Aideen  Nicholson 


Cycling  demonstration:  Canadian  cycling 
champion  Len  Ramsey  with  Peter  Kent,  an 
authority  on  bicycles  and  bicycle  design 


For  some  comments  after  the  fact  - 

Paul  Lundy:  ‘I’m  sorry  more  parents 
didn’t  show  up.  As  for  the  students,  it’s 
a letdown  after  all  the  excitement.  Takes 
a while  for  them  to  settle  down.’ 

Lome  Cutler:  ‘At  the  evaluation  meeting, 
the  committee  felt  that  Society  73  was 
relatively  successful  but  we  expected 
more  people  from  the  community  to 
show  up.  It  was  open  to  everybody.  Next 
year,  we  decided,  we’ll  do  something 
different.’ 


Cryogenics  demonstration  by  Errol  Weiser, 
Educational  Officer  at  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre  (Photographs:  Cary  Drutz) 


And  the  last  word  from  principal  Patt: 
‘Attendance  at  school  the  day  after 
Society  73  was  better  than  it’s  been  on 
a Friday  for  months.  Students  still  had 
a glow.  The  different  points  of  view  they 
encountered  were  educational  and 
stimulating.  They  realize  there  are  so 
many  great  things  “out  there.”  ’ 
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Whatsanewcanadianclass? 


Kent  Henderson  and  Harry  Silverman,  OISE 

At  St.  Clare  School  in  Toronto  there  is 
a New  Canadian  class  in*  which  students, 
who  have  recently  come  from  Italy, 
speak  and  are  taught  in  Italian.  These 
students,  varying  in  age  from  9 to  13,  are 
learning  math,  social  studies,  science, 
and  something  of  Canadian  history  and 
social  institutions  as  well.  English  is  one 
of  the  subjects  and  it  too  is  taught  with 
Italian  as  the  language  of  instruction. 

This  New  Canadian  program  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Separate  School  Board  in  collaboration 
with  OISE.  We  are  now  well  along  in  the 
school  year  and  in  a position  to  relate 
some  of  our  observations  and  experi- 
ences. At  this  point  in  time,  the  results 
are  sufficiently  encouraging  that  plans 
are  being  made  to  extend  the  program 
to  a greater  number  of  classes  next  year. 

During  the  mid-1960s,  Ontario  educators 
believed  that  the  primary  need  of  immi- 
grant students  was  to  learn  English 
quickly  so  that  they  could  participate  in 
regular  school  programs  and  in  a pre- 
dominantly English-speaking  commun- 
ity. English  instruction  was  the  core  of 
the  various  programs  devised  by  the 
schools  to  receive  the  New  Canadian 
students.  Educators  thought  that  to  pro- 
vide motivation,  use  of  the  first  language 
at  school  should  be  restricted  so  that 
students  would  have  to  listen  to  and 
speak  English  in  orderto  understand. 

In  this  way,  the  first  language  could  not 
be  used  as  a ‘crutch.’ 

The  first-language  program  at  St.  Clare 
School  was  developed  from  an  alterna- 
tive set  of  assumptions.  Data  from  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  indicate 
that  young  immigrant  children  adapt 
most  readily  to  the  English  school  pro- 
grams. For  children  who  enter  school  in 
kindergarten  or  the  early  elementary 
grades,  assimilation  into  the  regular 
program  requires  about  three  years.  In 
that  time,  these  students  catch  up  with 
their  English-speaking  peers  on  mea- 
sures of  school  achievement.  The  older 
students,  however,  appear  to  be  less 
fortunate  and  take  longer  to  assimilate. 
Many  never  catch  up. 

In  our  attempts  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  older  student,  we  settled 
on  the  following  reasons  as  the  most 
likely.  First,  higher  grades  require  a 
well-developed  language  as  a language 
of  instruction  because  of  the  relatively 
abstract  nature  of  the  concepts  and 
problems  encountered  in  the  curricu- 
lum. Second,  there  is  a lag  in  time 
before  the  student  has  sufficient  English 


to  pick  up  his  school  subjects  again. 
This  lag  creates  a gap  in  curricular 
learning  which  is  compounded  by  the 
differences  in  curriculum  between  the 
old  and  new  school  systems.  In  short, 
there  is  a ‘curricular’  as  well  as  a ‘lan- 
guage’ gap  for  the  student  who  speaks 
no  English.  Third,  there  is  the  initial  im- 
pact of  the  unfamiliar  culture.  Even  the 
student’s  family,  on  whom  he  depends 
for  security,  may  be  unable  to  explain 
fully  the  new  circumstances,  for  they 
too  are  coping  with  their  adjustments. 

Use  of  the  first  language  in  the  school 
appeared  to  offer  a partial  solution  to  all 
three  problems  of  the  older  student.  For 
there  is  little  doubt  that  knowledge  ac- 
quired through  one  language  can  be 
expressed  in  another  once  the  new  lan- 
guage is  learned.  If  new  learning  con- 
tinued in  the  old  language,  disparities 
in  curriculum  could  be  resolved.  There 
would  be  no  ‘waiting’  period  for  the  new 
language  to  mature,  and  the  ‘language’ 
and  ‘curricular’  gaps  could  be  handled. 
The  problem  of  ‘culture  shock’  is  related 
to  the  degree  of  uncertainty  or  misun- 
derstanding that  occurs  in  an  unfamiliar 
physical,  social,  and  cultural  context. 

It  appeared  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
teacher,  speaking  the  first  language, 
would  be  in  a-position  to  explain  and 
reassure,  to  reduce  uncertainties,  and 
to  help  develop  a realistic  understand- 
ing of  new  situations. 

The  only  problem  remaining  was  how 
to  teach  English  - which  sounds  as 
though  we  returned  to  square  one.  At 
first  we  chose  to  treat  English  simply  as 
another  subject  and  then  to  use  it  as  a 
language  of  instruction  as  fluency  was 
acquired.  English  would  be  introduced 
into  instruction,  first  as  words  with  tech- 
nical meanings  or  local  names,  and  then 
as  simple  declarative  statements,  direc- 
tions, and  comments  where  knowledge 
of  the  context  of  the  statements  would 
be  well  understood. 

When  we  proposed  the  program,  we  did 
not  have  much  difficulty  persuading 
others  that  some  of  our  ‘good  intentions’ 
were  reasonable.  However,  there  were 
a number  of  serious  questions  raised. 
Would  students  be  motivated  to  learn 
English  when  the  first  language  was 
available?  Would  the  limited  English 
experience  and  instruction  be  enough? 
Would  the  parents  accept  a first-lan- 
guage program  since  they  might  see  it 
as  delaying  integration?  Would  the 
segregation  of  students  into  linguistic 
groupings  extend  beyond  the  class  into 
recreational  and  community  activities? 


The  way  things  have  worked  out  the 
students  in  the  first-language  program 
are  learning  English  as  rapidly  as  those 
in  the  English-only  programs  and 
are  progressing  in  other  subjects.  They 
are  still  motivated  to  learn  English  and, 
in  fact,  in  December  they  asked  their 
teacher  for  additional  time  for  English. 
Now  approximately  half  of  each  day  is 
spent  on  English  instruction  or  on  in- 
struction in  which  some  English  is 
blended  into  the  other  lessons.  The 
students  have  shown  no  confusion  as  a 
result  of  this  blending.  Italian  texts  and 
translations  of  English  texts  constitute 
most  of  the  initial  curriculum,  although 
English  readers,  books,  and  other  Eng- 
lish materials  are  gradually  being  intro- 
duced. The  class  library  is  an  active 
center  and  most  of  the  books  that  stu- 
dents borrow  are  English. 

Integration  into  the  regular  program  will 
be  accomplished  gradually.  First,  stu- 
dents will  attend  regular  classes  for 
certain  subjects.  The  time  in  the  regular 
class  will  be  extended  as  the  student 
adapts  to  the  regular  class,  with  the 
Italian  teacher  acting  as  a counsellor 
and  interpreter  of  the  new  experiences 
and  curriculum.  Contact  with  the  Italian 
teacher  can  be  gradually  withdrawn  as 
the  need  for  assistance  decreases. 

The  Italian  parents  supported  the  project 
from  the  start  and  they  continue  to  do 
so.  Parent/teacher  meetings  are  not 
unusual  in  Italy,  so  the  idea  of  parents 
meeting  individually  and  in  groups  with 
the  classroom  teacher  was  readily  ac- 
cepted. The  freedom  to  talk  in  the  first 
language  has  led  to  an  easy  exchange 
of  information  and  attitudes. 

If  the  program  affirms  our  early  opti- 
mism, the  first-language  approach  to 
reception  classes  could  be  extended  to 
immigrant  students  from  other  countries. 
However,  final  evaluation  will  require 
some  years  of  trial  and  follow-up  inso- 
far as  success  cannot  be  measured  by 
academic  performance  alone  but  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  student  and  parents 
toward  the  school. 

We  hope  that  the  student  will  feel  that  he 
does  not  have  to  make  a choice  of  lan- 
guage and  culture,  but  that  both  old  and 
new  may  coexist.  If  we  are  successful,  the 
problem  of  the  ‘generation  gap’  will  not  be 
seriously  aggravated  by  a cultural  and 
language  gap  between  parents  and 
student. 
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Clive  Kings,  Australian  Council  for 
Educational  Research,  Victoria,  Australia 


Ths  AustraIian 
Science  Educ/yrioN  Project- 

A CoNTRibuTioN 

to  GeneraI  EducATioN 


Science  can  be  considered  one  of  the 
disciplines  that  contribute  to  the  general 
education  of  all  students.  The  teaching 
of  science,  therefore,  should  not  involve 
the  communication  of  facts  that  are 
geared  to  a minority  of  students  - to 
the  future  scientists  and  technologists. 
Rather,  it  should  emphasize  the  scien- 
tific mode  of  thinking  and  deal  with  those 
concerns  that  are  central  to  the  experi- 
ence of  all  students. 

In  Australia  a gradual  change  in  science 
teaching  is  taking  place  - from  the  use 
of  content-oriented  curricula  to  the  use 
of  curricula  with  a clearer  and  more 
purposeful  rationale.  The  Australian 
Science  Education  Project  (ASEP)  is 
providing  stimulus  materials  to  promote 
this  change. 

ASEP  is  financed  by  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Government  and  by  all 
six  Australian  states.  The  project  was 
started  in  October  1969  and  is  due  to 
finish  in  March  1974.  During  this  period 
some  forty  units  of  science  will  have 
been  written  for  grades  7 to  10  in 
Australian  schools. 

The  Aims 

The  broad  aim  of  ASEP,  as  defined  in 
A Guide  to  ASEP  (Melbourne,  1972),  is 
to  ‘design  science  experiences  which 
contribute  to  the  development  of  chil- 
dren.’ More  specifically,  these  experi- 
ences are  aimed  at  developing:  ‘some 
understanding  of  man,  his  physical  and 
biological  environment,  and  his  inter- 
personal relationships;  skills  and  atti- 
tudes important  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion; some  understanding  of  the  nature, 
scope,  and  limitations  of  science;  and 
some  understanding  of,  and  concern 
for,  the  consequences  of  science  and 
technology.’ 

These  aims  are  consistent  with  the  very 
nature  of  science,  which  can  be  said  to 
involve  methods  of  inquiry  leading  to  an 
evolving  body  of  knowledge  and  to  the 
creation  of  underlying  and  unifying  pat- 
terns in  this  knowledge.  Scientific  knowl- 


From  the  unit  ‘Tuning  in  with  the  Senses,’  the  student  on  the  left  is  feeling  the  surfaces  of 
materials  to  judge  their  texture 


A teacher  in  discussion  with  a student  group 
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Movements  of  the  Body ►-Working  facilities- 

Bones  and  Muscles » 

MAN  - THE  VERSATILE  ANIMAL 
Measuring  Energy  Fatigue  -* Human  Forces - 


TEST  YOURSELF 
(diagnostic  test) 


Unit  plan  of  The  Human  Machine’ 

edge  encompasses  man  and  his  environ- 
ment, and  enables  changes  to  be  made 
in  their  relationships.  Science  is  a social 
force  and  an  essential  part  of  culture. 

In  other  words,  as  Taylor  (1970)  sug- 
gests, science  = method  + knowledge 
+ influence.  (The  use  of  the  word 
‘knowledge’  here  refers  to  ‘substance’ 
or  the  ‘products  of  inquiry’  as  opposed 
to  ‘syntax’  or  ‘processes.’) 

ASEP  emphasizes  the  method  element 
of  science  in  its  use  of  the  inquiry 
approach  and,  realizing  that  students 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  knowledge 
■explosion,  plays  down  the  knowledge 
element.  It  emphasizes  the  knowledge 
that  relates  man  to  his  environment 
through  the  development  of  a five-point 
environmental  scheme,  which  has  been 
used  as  a main  source  of  ideas  for 
ASEP  units. 

The  ASEP  Environmental  Scheme 

This  scheme  focuses  on  the  student  as 
being  at  the  center  of  a framework  of 
ideas  selected  to  encourage  him  to  think 
in  ways  that  will  enable  him  to  operate 


more  effectively  in  his  environment. 

Five  examples  follow. 

The  student  explores  his  own  senses 
(sight,  touch,  and  so  on)  and  their  limita- 
tions in  a unit  called  ‘Tuning  in  with  the 
Senses.’  He  measures  his  own  strength,- 
heart  rate,  and  skill  improvement  in  a 
unit  called  ‘The  Human  Machine’  (see 
the  accompanying  figure).  The  unit 
‘Mice  and  Men’  provides  him  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  other  mammals 
and  to  compare  them  with  himself. 

The  student  learns  about  himself  as  a 
group  member.  For  example,  ‘Signals 
without  Words’  is  a unit  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  nonverbal  communi- 
cation and  its  role  in  group  interaction. 
In  all  the  units  the  student  is  constantly 
interacting  with  other  people  or  learn- 
ing how  to  work  in  a group  - learning 
patterns  of  behavior,  learning  to  make 
decisions,  and  evolving  a pattern  of 
values. 

In  ‘Tuning  in  with  the  Senses,’  the  stu- 
dent looks  at  ways  in  which  man’s  range 


of  sensory  perception  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  development  of  instru- 
ments, and  in  ‘Making  Life  Easier’  he 
discovers  how  man  can  use  machines  to 
manipulate  the  environment. 

The  student  learns  how  technology  can 
affect  man  and  the  natural  environment. 

He  discovers  how  to  make  nylon  and 
rubber  objects  and  to  see  the  value  of 
plastics  in  a unit  called  ‘Polymers.’  In 
‘Metals,’  the  student  may  learn  to  make 
jewellery  and  also  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  the  depletion  of  natural  resources. 

In  ‘Petroleum,’  he  considers  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  fuel  and  by  oil  spillage. 

The  student  is  made  aware  of  his  natural 
environment.  In  the  unit  ‘Minerals  and 
Crystals,’  for  example,  he  learns  some- 
thing of  the  crystalline  nature  of  many 
of  the  things  around  him,  and  in  ‘Plants’ 
he  is  made  aware  of  the  broad  range  of 
vegetation  in  his  natural  environment. 

A topic-centered  approach  based  on 
the  environment  has  led  to  a natural 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  subject 
barriers  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  geology  and  allowed  the  incorpora- 
tion of  elements  of  psychology  and 
social  psychology  - thus  broadening  the 
spectrum  of  topics  in  the  units.  The 
ASEP  units  are  not  intended  to  form  a 
four-year  course  of  study  but  rather  to 
be  chosen  along  with  materials  from 
other  projects  and  teacher-prepared 
materials  to  make  up  a year’s  work. 

Use  of  the  Inquiry  Approach 

In  spite  of  the  influence  of  such  people 
as  Rousseau  and  Armstrong,  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  a heuristic  problem-, 
centered  approach  to  science  has  been 
adopted.  It  is  obvious  that  facts  are  more 
numerous  and  more  ephemeral  than  the 
processes  of  inquiry.  ASEP  materials  are 
designed  to  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  an  active  form  of 
learning.  Trial  classes  have  shown  that 
formerly  uninterested  students  became 
involved  in  their  work  as  they  were  en- 
couraged to  look  and  think  for  them- 
selves. The  ASEP  units  aim  to  foster 
some  important  learning  experiences  - 
observing,  measuring,  discovering  pat- 
terns, designing  and  carrying  out  experi- 
ments, interpreting  and  analyzing  data, 
and  verifying  the  validity  of  conclusions 
reached.  The  inquiry  approach  encour- 
ages divergent  thinking  and  fosters 
favorable  attitudes,  as  indicated  by  such 
behaviors  as  seeking  rational  explana- 
tions and  being  critically  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others. 

The  materials  are  written  at  two  levels 
below  that  of  the  grade  they  are  intended 
for  because  it  has  been  found  that  only  1 'i 

about  50  percent  of  students  show  a 
reading  ability  consistent  with  that  ex- 
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demanding  for  the  teacher.  Another  im- 
portant reason  for  trials  is  that  any  inno- 
vative project  is  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  diffusion  of  its  materials 
and  their  adoption  by  teachers.  The  trial 
classes  generated  a number  of  people 
who  are  familiar  with  ASEP  units  and 
who  can  promote  their  diffusion. 

The  trying  out  of  a unit  contributes  to 
its  formative  evaluation.  Rewriting  it  is 
dependent  on  comments  from  trial 
teachers  and  students,  advisory  com- 
mittees (set  up  in  each  state)  and  con- 
sultants, on  reports  on  school  visits  by 
ASEP  staff,  and  on  results  of  pre-  and 
posttesting. 

The  Changing  Roles  of  Teacher  and 
Student 

The  ASEP  materials  encourage  a change 
in  the  role  of  the  teacher  from  an  author- 
itarian figure  to  a collaborator  in  the 
inquiry.  Some  trial  teachers  have  found 
it  valuable  to  teach  the  whole  class 
certain  skills  such  as  graphing,  but  most 
of  the  time  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  share  their  experiences  in  groups. 

The  groups  may  be  working  on  different 
options  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  a 
particular  unit,  the  teacher  may  have  a 
class  discussion,  each  group  reporting 
what  it  has  learned  from  the  options  it 
has  worked  on. 

The  student  becomes  less  dependent 
on  the  teacher  and  is  encouraged  to 
share  his  experience  with  his  peers  and 
to  seek  information  outside  the  class- 
room from  parents,  other  adults,  libra- 
ries, and  journals. 

Conclusion 

It  is  hoped  that  ASEP’s  emphasis  on 
the  processes  of  science  will  provide 
individuals  with  insights  of  a more  stable 
and  useful  nature,  ehabling  them  better 
to  manipulate  and  understand  scientific 
ideas.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  focus  of 
the  student  at  the  center  of  the  environ- 
ment will  tend  to  close  gaps  between 
discrete  areas  of  specialized  knowledge, 
offer  a reference  system  for  social  con- 
cerns, and  give  rise  to  ideas  that  are 
meaningful  to  the  student.  Finally,  to 
encourage  more  active  participation  in 
science  lessons,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cater  to  individual  abilities. 
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From  an  option  of  ‘The  Human  Machine,’  student's  are  using  a ruler  to  test  their  balancing  skill 


pected  for  their  grade  level.  In  practice, 
this  has  meant  keeping  the  sentences 
short,  restricting  the  use  of  polysyllabic 
words,  repeating  important  difficult 
words,  and  illustrating  the  text  with  dia- 
grams and  photographs  to  improve  the 
understanding  of  directions.  The  Flesch 
(1946)  readability  test  was  used  as  a 
check. 

The  Conceptual  Level 

Based  on  the  findings  of  Piaget  (see 
Beard,  1969),  the  units  were  developed 
at  three  levels  consistent  with  different 
stages  of  thinking  and  language.  In 
stage  1,  the  concrete  stage,  actual  speci- 
mens and  objects  are  used,  and  infer- 
ences are  closely  related  to  the  pheno- 
mena observed.  In  stage  2,  the  transi- 
tional stage,  concrete  experience  from 
activity-based  scientific  ideas  may  be 
extended  into  more  abstract  thinking, 
provided  that  there  is  a restriction  on 
the  number  of  variables  involved.  In 
stage  3,  the  abstract  stage,  the  students 
can  cope  with  more  abstract  ideas,  such 


as  proportionality,  three-dimensional 
models,  and  complex  interrelationships. 
At  this  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  stu- 
dents are  less  dependent  on  concrete 
experience  and  can  cope  with  a larger 
number  of  variables. 

The  units  have  been  structured  so  that 
there  is  a ‘core,’  designed  at  the  stage 
of  thinking  with  which  the  majority  of 
students  can  cope,  and  there  are  ‘op- 
tions,’ written  for  different  stages  of 
thinking  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students 
of  differing  abilities.  This  plan  also  pro- 
vides a variety  of  material  from  which 
the  student  can  choose  according  to  his 
interests. 

Trial  Classes 

All  the  units  have  been  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  at  least  one  trial  in  several 
schools  to  ensure  that  they  work  in  the 
classroom,  that  the  stated  objectives 
are  being  achieved,  that  the  apparatus 
requirements  are  not  too  costly,  and  that 
the  classroom  preparation  is  not  too 


Students  observing  the  behavior  of  a bearded  lizard  in  the  unit  ‘Signals  without  Words’ 
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INNO-SPACE  is  a project  sponsored  by 
OISE’s  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. It  is  an  innovations  center,  located 
on  the  main  floor  at  the  back  of  the  OISE 
building  in  a large  area  once  intended 
for  computers.  Far  from  being  machine 
oriented,  however,  those  connected  with 
this  project  work  with  self-selected 
teachers,  students,  administrators,  and 
nonprofessionals  who  wish  to  develop 
their  own  solutions  to  educational  prob- 
lems. This  approach  to  educational 
change  - be  it  in  a classroom,  a school, 
or  a community  - assumes  that  many 
people,  in  addition  to  academic  re- 
searchers and  specialists,  have  valid 
and  important  ideas  to  explore  by  and 
for  themselves,  their  ‘group,’  or  their 
community. 

INNO-SPACE’s  clientele  are  often  the 
dissatisfied,  the  curious,  the  mavericks, 
the  visionaries,  and  the  ‘basement  in- 
ventors’ who  are  found  in  every  field  of 
human  activity.  Their  ideas  and  assess- 
ments of  needs  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
accurate,  realistic,  or  practical,  but  then 
again,  they  may!  Therefore,  INNO- 


SPACE  has  a firm  policy  of  not  telling 
people  what  to  .think  but  helping  them 
to  find  out  for  themselves.  One  way  of 
achieving  this  is  to  have  each  person  or 
group  explore  their  ideas  in  self-directed 
learning  projects. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately, 
we  do  not  have  the  funds  to  support  the 
salary,  equipment,  or  operating  ex- 
penses of  such  projects  directly.  This 
brings  about  a search  for  resources 
within  our  own  and  other  institutions 
and  results  in  better  utilization  of  exist- 
ing personnel,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

At  INNO-SPACE  we  assist  in  this  pro- 
cess of  developing  learning  projects  in 
several  ways:  by  providing  access  to  a 
wide  variety  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources available  at  OISE  and  at  other 
educational  centers  - access  to  special- 
ists, skill-training,  completed  innovative 
projects,  general  and  special  libraries, 
and  equipment  for  working  in  all  media; 
by  supplying  office  space  and  clerical 
services  as  well  as  physical  space  for 
meetings,  workshops,  preparation  of 
materials,  and  displays  of  innovative 
educational  materials  produced  by  OISE 


staff  and  INNO-SPACE  clients;  and  by 
interacting  with  others  on  similar  pro- 
jects through  a people-matching 
network. 

In  the  nine  months  that  INNO-SPACE 
has  been  operating,  the  response  to  its 
support  services  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing, both  in  the  number  and  kinds  of 
ideas  being  pursued  and  in  the  cooper- 
ation of  OISE  staff  and  departments. 
Because  of  the  people-to-people  style 
of  working  at  INNO-SPACE,  community 
groups  have  begun  to  tie  into  the  net- 
work to  work  on  different  sets  of  needs. 
One  of  the  most  recent  is  a planning 
group  considering  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts  among  urban  Indian  children. 
This  group  includes  representatives  s 
from  a number  of  native  organizations, 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  OISE,  school 
boards,  and  various  social  agencies. 
Another  community  project  in  which 
INNO-SPACE  is  involved  is  the  Media 
Skills  Workshop  of  the  Ahneen  Program. 
This  is  an  LIP  project  conceived  and 
developed  by  the  United  Native  Associ- 
ation of  Toronto.  Its  purpose  is  to  train 


Preparing  tapes  for  a life  skills  and  literacy  program  for  Indian  people 


A student  from  SEED  making  an  amplifier 
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Another  Pathway  to  Educational  Change 

Seymour  Trieger,  OISE 


. adult  Canadian  Indians  in  the  basic 
skills  of  using  television,  sound  record- 
ing, movie,  and  photographic  equip- 
ment. These  skills  will  upgrade  their 
qualifications  for  employment  and  will 
be  used  in  producing  materials  for  other 
parts  of  the  Ahneen  Program,  such  as 
classes  in  driver  education,  native  lan- 
guages, child  rearing,  craftwork,  and 
cultural  self-awareness.  The  equipment, 
staff,  and  facilities  for  the  workshop  are 
provided  by  INNO-SPACE,  the  Faculty 
of  Library  Science  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  Metro  Toronto  Library’s 
Learning  Resources  Centre,  and  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

For  the  educational  profession,  a num- 
ber of  unusual  INNO-SPACE  activities 
are  under  way.  They  range  from  the  use 
of  feature-length  films  in  history  courses 
and  a scheme  for  using  the  city’s  cul- 
tural, scientific,  artistic,  and  other  re- 
sources as  one  gigantic  ‘classroom’  to 
an  ‘alternative’  program  for  teacher 
education.  This  latter  activity  frequently 
includes  people  from  several  univer- 
sities and  frdm  OISE  as  well  as  teachers 
and  professionals  from  fields  allied  to 
education.  Very  generally,  the  concept 


behind  the  ‘alternative’  is  to  provide  real 
experiences,  based  on  a self-realization 
model,  in  learning  howto  learn  and  how 
to  help  others  achieve  the  same  ability 
and  skills  in  learning  to  develop  their 
own  talents  and  interests.  We’d  especi- 
ally like  to  hear  from  readers  interested 
in  this  activity. 

Another  INNO-SPACE  activity  is  parti- 
cipation in  professional  development 
days  in  which  teachers,  principals,  and 
other  school  groups  practice  develop- 
ing and  applying  innovative  skills  to 
their  own  particular  needs  and  settings. 
A selection  of  materials  produced  by 
OISE  staff  - curricula,  kits,  books,  films, 
and  research  reports  - is  available  (any- 
time) and  discussion  of  these  or  any 
other  topic  may  be  arranged  (by  appoint- 
ment, usually). 

INNO-SPACE  is  also  moving  toward 
computerization  of  an  information  re- 
sources accessing  system.  At  present, 
the  data  bank  of  people,  places,  facili- 
ties, and  knowledge  related  to  innova- 
tion exists  in  card-index  files  and  other 


directories.  We  hope  to  make  this  inven- 
tory accessible  by  telephone,  through 
OISE  regional  centers,  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation consultants,  boards  of  education, 
libraries,  and  other  centralized  sources. 

At  INNO-SPACE  then,  our  interest  lies 
in  expanding  the  present  definitions  of 
learning  in  or  out  of  school.  Ideally,  life 
and  learning  should  be  interdependent. 
We  believe  that  many  ideas  have  to 
flourish  and  be  tested  in  order  that  we 
may  discover  those  that  have  validity 
and  promise. 

We  invite  you  - teachers,  administrators, 
students,  parents,  and  any  others  who 
share  an  interest  in  and  responsibility 
for  education  - to  send  your  ideas  to  us 
for  learning  projects  you’d  like  to  start 
or  as  suggestions  for  others.  Our  phone 
number  is  923-6641.  Call  anytime  after 
10  a.m.  except  Monday  and  Friday  after- 
noons, when  our  staff  tries  to  keep  up 
with  its  paperwork. 

Director,  Dr.  Seymour  Trieger:  ext.  314 
Research  Assistant,  Stephen  van  Beek: 
ext.  31 2 

Secretary,  June  Galindo:  ext.  303 


Materials  from  OISE’s  Blackfoot  Resource  File 
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Principals  from  Frontenac  County  discussing  professional  development  with  members  of  the 
Institute  _ 


The  projection  area  in 
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You  are  William  Doyle,  principal  of  King 
Street  Junior  Public  School  in  the  city 
of  Lancaster.  You  have  just  returned  to 
your  office  after  a two-day  absence  on 
an  urgent  family  matter.  The  ‘in-basket’ 
on  your  desk  is  stacked  with  numerous 
items,  all  requiring  your  attention.  A 
parent  has  had  a confrontation  with  a 
teacher  and  refuses  to  send  her  child 
to  school  unless  she  is  put  in  another 
class.  There  is  a letter  from  two  of  your 
teachers  objecting  to  the  changes  you 
have  introduced  with  respect  to  non- 
grading and  charging  you  with  trying  to 
‘sneak  open  education  in  through  the 
back  door.’  A phone  message  from  your 
secretary  advises  you  that  an  irate  wo- 
man has  just  called  to  complain  that 
some  of  your  students  are  trespassing 
on  her  property  on  their  way  to  school 
and  were  insulting  when  she  tried  to 
speak  to  them.  A memorandum  from 
your  vice-principal  states  that  Joe  Min- 
ford,  a grade  5 teacher,  ‘clouted’  one  of 
his  students  and  broke  his  nose.  The 
guidance  counsellor  reports  that  several 
grade  6 students  are  complaining  about 
the  ‘unreasonable  demands’  of  one  of 
your  best  teachers.  And  in  the  middle  of 
it  all,  your  area  superintendent  phones 
to  say  that  one  of  your  parents  is  de- 
manding the  right  to  address  the  school 
board  to  personally  protest  your  ‘in- 
volving the  school  in  a political  matter.’ 

What  do  you  do?  What  are  your  prior- 
ities in  attacking  these  problems?  What 
are  the  ‘right’  decisions?  Who  should 
be  involved  in  the  decision  making? 
What  should  be  the  role  of  the  vice- 
principal in  these  decisions?  What 
effects  will  your  action  have  on  students, 
teachers,  parents? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  William  Doyle,  elementary  school 
principal.  However,  you  won’t  find  Mr. 
Doyle  or  King  Street  Public  School  or 
Lancaster  anywhere  in  Ontario,  because 
he  and  his  problems  are  part  of  a series 
of  in-basket  simulation  materials  being 
developed  and  tested  by  the  authors  at 
OISE  to  improve  the  decision-making 
skills  of  both  aspiring  and  practicing 
educators  - team-teaching  leaders;  de- 
partment chairmen;  principals  of  ele- 


Copy  of  the  in-basket  simulation  publication 
for  elementary  school  principals 


mentary,  intermediate,  and  secondary 
schools;  area  superintendents;  directors 
of  education;  and  school  board  trustees. 
In  addition,  an  instructional  handbook 
for  workshop  leaders,  which  spells  out 
some  of  the  ways  these  Canadian-con- 
tent materials  can  be  used  in  the  plan- 
ning and  conducting  of  in-service  pro- 
grams for  school  personnel  at  all  levels, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  authors 
to  accompany  this  series. 

To  give  those  participating  in  the  simu- 
lation exercises  an  idea  of  the  setting 
within  which  they  are  to  imagine  them- 
selves, each  booklet,  or  role  kit,  con- 
tains hypothetical  background  material. 
This  material  is  a description  of  the 
county,  the  community,  the  organiza- 
tional structure,  and  the  staff  with  which 
the  participant  must  ‘live  out’  the  simu- 
lation exercise.  ‘Richland  County’  is 
described  in  brief,  with  an  indication  of 
its  geographic  and  economic  features 
and  a suggestion  of  the  population  fac- 
tors in  its  urban  and  rural  communities. 

A simple  map  is  included,  with  the 
educational  areas  dotted  in.  The  ‘Rich- 
land County  Board  of  Education’  has 
been  designed  to  be  consistent  with  the 
current  structure  and  practice  of  many 


Ontario  boards,  and  thumbnail  sketches 
of  the  board’s  chief  administrative  per- 
sonnel give  a further  touch  of  realism. 

In  the  principals’  role  kits  there  is  also 
a brief  description  of  ‘Your.School,’  and 
a listing  of  the  teaching  staff  members 
and  their  years  of  teaching  experience. 

What  Is  Simulation  and  How  Does 
It  Work? 

Simulation  has  become  a common 
enough  word  and  perhaps  needs  little 
definition  for  the  modern  audience.  It 
implies  the  use  of  techniques  that  repro- 
duce, under  controlled  conditions, 
phenomena  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
real-life  situation.  The  simulation  pro- 
cedure may  be  as  simple  as  children’s 
role  playing  or  as  sophisticated  as  the 
laboratory  training  of  astronauts  pre- 
paring for  a mission  in  space.  It  has  had 
many  and  varied  uses  in  the  study  of 
human  systems.  As  a research  and 
teaching  device,  it  has  been  used  exten- 
sively in  such  diverse  fields  as  military, 
economic,  and  business  operations  as 
well  as  in  sociology,  psychology,  and 
political  science.  More  recently,  the 
social  sciences  have  discovered  the 
wide  adaptability  of  simulation  in  de- 
signing new  materials  and  systems,  in 
increasing  knowledge  of  individual  and 
group  behavior,  and  in  training  parti- 
cipants to  fulfill  certain  roles.  Oddly 
enough,  however,  the  full  potential  of 
simulation  as  a tool  for  training  educa- 
tional personnel  has  only  recently  begun 
to  be  recognized. 

Satisfying  the  Need  for  Canadian- 
Content  Materials 

The  need  for  Canadian-  and  Ontario- 
based  simulated  settings  and  materials 
becomes  quite  apparent  when  one  real- 
izes that,  up  until  this  time,  practically 
all  educational  leadership  workshops  in 
Canada  making  use  of  in-basket  simu- 
lation have  been  forced  to  use  materials 
developed  in  the  United  States  - for 
American  leaders  dealing  with  American 
problems  in  American  settings.  Obvi- 
ously, if  simulation  is  defined  as  ‘ap- 
proaching reality,’  the  possibility  of 
creating  ‘realistic’  experiences  from 
such  a base  was  missing.  The  materials 
developed  at  OISE  were  not  concocted 
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by  the  authors;  rather  they  were  selected 
from  ‘real’  problems  collected  from  edu- 
cators in  Ontario  school  systems.  Names 
and  places  have  been  disguised,  of 
course,  but  the  problems  and  situations 
will  be  only  too  familiar  to  practicing 
educators  in  most  of  our  schools  today. 

On  the  Development  and  Use  of 
the  Materials 

In  selecting  and  assembling  the  in- 
basket  materials,  the  authors  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  a realistic  sample  of 
the  kinds  of  situations  and  problems 
experienced  by  those  who  are  in  the 
position  being  simulated.  Some  items 
are  tough;  some  are  routine.  Some  solu- 
tions are  relatively  obvious;  some  are  a 
kind  of  ‘booby  trap’  - innocent  to  the 
casual  glance  but  explosive  if  mis- 
handled. The  criteria  for  including  items 
were  simple  and  direct;  they  had  to  be 
relevant  to  the  position  being  simulated 
and  able  to  be  generalized  to  school 
situations  of  varying  size  and  location, 
and  they  had  to  provide  a mind-stretch- 
ing exercise  for  those  wishing  to  deepen 
their  understanding  of  the  decision- 
making process  and  to  develop  their 
skills  in  applying  it. 

On  the  surface,  the  kinds  of  problems 
faced  by  a trustee  may  seem  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  faced  by  an  elementary 
school  team  teacher,  yet  the  process  of 
decision  making  and  problem  solving  is 
basically  similar  for  both.  In  preparing 
the  instructional  handbook,  it  therefore 
seemed  valid  to  outline  procedures  that 
would  be  applicable  to  participants  on 
any  level,  from  classroom  teacher  to 
veteran  trustee.  But,  recognizing  that 
the  workshop  leaders  themselves  would 
probably  come  from  different  back- 
ground levels  and  might  have  in  com- 
mon only  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing these  exercises,  the  handbook  is 
geared  not  only  to  practical  and  realistic 
experiences  but  also  to  use  by  both  the 
relatively  inexperienced  workshop 
leader  and  the  college  lecturer. 

As  it  has  finally  taken  shape,  the  hand- 
book has  four  major  sections.  The  first 
deals  with  the  group  process,  outlining 
the  basic  elements  of  group  activity 
planning,  types  of  group  decision  mak- 
ing, characteristics  of  effective  and 
ineffective  groups,  and  suggestions  for 
improving  the  group  setting.  In  the 
second  major  section,  various  methods 
of  solving  problems  and  making  deci- 
sions are  considered;  methods  for 
establishing  priorities,  implementing  a 
systematic  procedure  for  problem  iden- 
tification and  solution,  and  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  chosen  course 
are  outlined.  The  focus  of  the  third  sec- 
tion is  on  the  application  of  certain  rele- 
vant theoretical  concepts  to  the  practice 
of  decision  making  in  various  leadership 
roles.  Each  method  discussed  and  each 


application  of  theory  to  practice  ends 
with  a one-page  sample  workshop  seg- 
ment, outlining  in  detail  the  way  in  which 
the  preceding  materials  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a workshop  or  professional 
development  session.  The  final  major 
section  of  the  handbook  is  composed  of 
three  sample  workshops  that  provide 
specific  suggestions  for  conducting  in- 
basket  simulation  exercises  varying  in 
length  from  a few  hours  to  one  full  day 
and  evening. 

An  example  of  one  problem-solving 
process  that  can  be  generalized  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  approach  taken 
in  the  handbook.  The  systems  analysis 
cycle  is  a model  in  which  each  step  in 
the  problem-solving  sequence  is  clearly 
spelled  out:  the  participants  are  in- 
structed to  identify  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  state  the  objectives  that  will 
contribute  to  problem  solution,  deter- 
mine the  human  and  material  resources 
that  can  be  directed  toward  the  objec- 
tives, define  the  limitations  or  constraints 
that  must  be  considered,  generate  pos- 
sible alternative  solutions,  predict  the 
possible  consequences  of  these  solu- 
tions, select  the  best  course  of  action, 
implement  the  chosen  decision,  and 
finally,  evaluate  the  outcome  of  that  de- 
cision. In  most  cases,  illustrations  ac- 
company the  procedures  outlined  in  the 
handbook,  helping  the  reader  to  con- 
ceptualize the  procedure  to  be  followed. 


conducting  simulation,  the  alternatives 
are  practically  limitless.  However,  since 
the  major  objective  of  simulation  is  to 
improve  performance  ‘on  the  job,’  the 
answers  to  the  simulated  problems  are 
not  as  important  in  the  total  experience 
as  the  development  of  procedural  in- 
sights and  decision-making  skills.  The 
major  consideration  should  always  be 
the  needs  of  the  participants. 

Used  with  discretion  and  clarity  of  pur- 
pose, the  authors  believe  that  simulation 
offers  the  most  effective  method  of  in- 
struction - short  of  experience  in  the 
real  setting,  dealing  with  real  responsi- 
bility and  real  people. 

Note:  The  following  publications  by 
Donald  Musella  and  Donald  Joyce  re- 
lated to  in-basket  simulation  are  pres- 
ently available  from  Publications  Sales 
at  OISE: 

The  Area  Superintendent  $2.75 

The  School  Board  Trustee  $2.25 

The  Elementary  School  Principal  $2.00 
Conducting  In-Basket  Simulation: 

A Handbook  for  Workshop  Leaders  $3.00 

Other  publications  that  will  be  available 
shortly  are: 

The  Team-Teaching  Leader 
The  Intermediate  School  Principal 
The  Secondary  School  Principal 
The  Department  Chairman 
The  Director  of  Education 


Room  for  Creativity 

The  ways  in  which  the  simulation  mate- 
rials can  be  used  are  as  diverse  and 
extensive  as  the  creativity  of  the  user 
permits.  Although  the  authors  provide 
many  tested  and  successful  ways  of 


Persons  interested  in  holding  workshops 
on  in-basket  simulation  should  write  to 
the  authors  of  this  article  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Administration  at 
OISE. 


An  in-basket  simulation  exercise  for  newly  elected  trustees  - at  an  OSTC  conference  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  (Photo:  Ray  McFadden) 
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In  the  following  article,  OISE  graduates 
discuss  current  issues  facing  education  in 
Ontario.  This  material  is  drawn  from  the 
interviews  conducted  by  Jane  Hill  and  Mary 
Stager  for  Orbit  17.  Lack  of  space  prevented 
its  inclusion  in  that  issue. 


Some  Views 
on 

Education 


Shauna  Corbin 

Associate,  Psychology  Department, 
Peel  County  Board  of  Education 

I think  teacher  training  and  keeping 
parents  more  in  touch  with  the  school 
are  two  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  education  today. 

Some  of  the  new  programs  seem  very 
appealing,  but  if  they  are  just  foisted  off 
on  teachers  they  won’t  work.  Prepara- 
tion is  essential  and  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  teacher  training. 
I think  it  is  desirable  for  all  practicing 
teachers  to  go  back  and  take  courses  in 


their  subjects  at  a very  sophisticated 
level,  but  if  training  for  change  and 
innovation  must  be  limited  to  certain 
teachers,  I think  beginning  teachers 
should  be  chosen. 

It’s  important  to  keep  school  and  home 
in  touch,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  parents  of  children  with  special  prob- 
lems. In  this  way,  difficulties  can  be 
detected  at  an  early  stage.  Also,  parents 
are  more  secure  if  they  know  exactly 
what  is  happening,  even  when  a child 
is  doing  badly.  They  can’t  feel  secure  if 
they  find  out  that  reports  on  how  well 
their  child  is  doing  are  based  on  nothing 


more  meaningful  than  the  fact  that  he 
can  now  tie  his  shoelaces  and  couldn’t 
in  grade  3. 

I think  improved  communication  between 
home  and  school  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  school.  I don’t  know 
whether  there  is  a better  way  to  go  about 
it  than  to  have  parents  come  in  to  dis- 
cuss the  school  program  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  teachers  and  to  visit 
classes.  I know  that  some  principals 
are  not  willing  to  have  parents  visit 
classrooms,  but  I’ve  seen  schools  where 
it  is  happening  and  the  parents  are  100 
percent  behind  everything  that  goes  on. 


Crawford  Heritage 

Principal,  Rockcliffe  Senior  Public 
School,  North  York 

The  issues  that  are  causing  me  the  most 
concern  at  present  are  the  unpredictable 
changes  in  enrollment  and  the  lack  of 
discipline. 

This  year  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
withdrawal  of  sixty  students  forced  me 
to  let  two  teachers  go  at  the  last  minute. 
The  children  left  to  enter  a separate 
school,  following  an  announcement  that 
preconfirmation  instruction  would  no 
longer  be  offered  on  Saturdays  and 
would  be  given  during  the  regular  school 
day  only.  The  difficulty  for  us  lay  not  in 
the  fact  that  this  happened  but  that  we 
were  unable  to  foresee  it.  I think  this 
type  of  problem  requires  a decision 
from  the  Ministry.  It  doesn’t  matter  what 
school  the  children  attend,  but  if  princi- 
pals are  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  staff,  program,  and 
plant,  they  need  to  know  ahead  of  time 
how  many  students  they  will  have. 

Discipline  is  particularly  important  in 
schools  in  an  area  like  this.  Many  of  our 
children  come  from  one-parent  families 
and,  in  most  cases,  that  parent  works 
and  is  too  tired  at  night  to  be  concerned 
with  discipline.  Also,  the  parents  tend 
to  regard  discipline  as  something  the 
school  looks  after,  and  they  make  sharp 
distinctions  between  the  functions  of 
the  home  and  those  of  the  school.  We 
have  four  hundred  children  in  grade  8, 
and  recently  when  a meeting  was  called 
to  discuss  secondary  school  programs 
with  the  parents  of  these  children,  only 
twenty-three  people  came.  But  when  the 
children  are  performing  in  something  at 
the  school,  all  the  parents  come.  They 
are  interested  but  they  feel  that  the 
school  is  responsible  for  all  educational 
decisions. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  certain  limits 
must  be  enforced  and  I think  this  is  most 
effectively  accomplished  if,  first  of  all, 
we  earn  the  respect  of  the  students  by 
being  fair  and  consistent  at  all  times. 


There  has  been  too  much  permissive- 
ness in  recent  years  and,  now  that  the 
pendulum  is  starting  to  swing  back,  we 
can  expect  to  see  more  attention  paid 
to  discipline. 


Walter  Tiessen 

Ministry  of  Education  Science 
Consultant,  Region  4 (London  and 
surrounding  counties) 

I think  the  major  issue  in  education 
today  is  one  the  Ministry  of  Education 
has  already  stated:  the  need  for  each 
jurisdiction  to  prepare  its  own  courses 
of  study  in  keeping  with  the  Ministry’s 
guidelines. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  my  first 
concern  would  be  the  organization  of 
local  curriculum  committees.  When 
these  committees  have  completed  the 
work  of  writing  courses  of  study,  I think 
they  should  go  a step  farther  and  estab- 
lish methods  to  guide  teachers  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  program 
materials  or  in  the  design  of  their  own 
materials. 


Robin  Sleep 

Supervisor  of  Humanities,  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
Ontario  education  today  is  the  extent  to 
which  students  in  the  public  school 
system  are  culturally  deprived.  They 
graduate  from  high  school  as  unedu- 
cated human  beings.  Many  of  them  drop 
out  of  school  and  those  who  persist 
enter  university  with  terrible  prejudices 
that  are  hard  to  change.  I think,  with  the 
present  credit  system,  the  situation  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  More  can  and 
should  be  done  to  make  the  public 
school  system  consistent  with  the  uni- 
versity, and  I don’t  understand  why,  with 
all  the  Ph.D.s  available,  the  schools  do 
not  make  their  fare  more  nutritious. 

Much  could  be  accomplished,  at  least 
at  the  high  school  level,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  disciplines  as  philosophy. 

Before  the  situation  can  be  improved, 
there  will  have  to  be  enormous  changes 
in  the  school  system,  and  standing  in 
the  way  of  change  are  such  obstacles  as 
the  bureaucracy  of  education,  preju- 
dices within  that  bureaucracy,  and  its 
various  protective  mechanisms.  I can’t 
comment  on  these  obstacles,  but  I think 
that  the  expertise  of  properly  estab- 
lished educational  research  should  be 
made  available  to  the  bureaucracies 
around  the  country.  Such  research 
should  be  oriented  more  specifically  to 
education  and  more  credence  should 
be  given  to  its  recommendations.  But 
what  is  needed  is  a solid  academic  form 
of  research  - not  that  done  by  the  little 


outfits  that  school  boards  are  allowed 
to  run. 

I think  OISE  could  meet  the  need  in  this 
area  and  I think  it  should. 


Nancy  Johnston 

Chief  Psychologist,  Niagara  Child 
Development  Centre,  Welland,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Brock  University 

To  me,  the  most  important  issue  in 
education  today  is  ‘What  does  quality  of 
education  mean?’  We  talk  about  quality 
of  education,  but  I don’t  think  we  have 
really  faced  up  to  what  we  mean.  We  talk 
about  individualized  programs  and  the 
integration  of  children  with  problems, 
but  I don’t  think  we  have  really  thought 
out  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  these 
kids.  People  make  changes  and  look  at 
what  happens  afterwards  rather  than 
trying  to  assess  the  problem  first.  I feel 
very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  approaching  what  is  called  the 
‘integration’  of  children  with  profound 
developmental  problems.  Special  edu- 
cation has  been  phased  out  at  the  pro- 
vincial level,  but  I don’t  know  on  what 
basis  this  was  decided  or  what  is  going 
to  be  done  about  it.  The  Ministry  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  any  specific  plan  to  cope 
with  these  children,  who  can  receive  an 
adequate  education  only  by  having 
special  help.  This  vague  approach  to 
the  problem  is  going  to  create  difficulties 
for  the  1 2 to  1 5 percent  of  children  who 
need  something  different. 

I honestly  don’t  know  if  OISE  is  doing 
anything  to  help.  I don’t  have  a clear 
idea  what  it  is  doing  and  this  is  where 
I’d  like  some  systematic  information 
from  the  Institute.  Several  times  I have 
heard  - and  always  too  late  for  any  co- 
ordination of  effort  - that  OISE  people 
were  involved  in  projects  similar  to  mine. 
These  were  not  people  from  the  Niagara 
Centre  but  people  from  Bloor  Street, 
whose  basic  identities  are  always  with 
Toronto  rather  than  with  the  commu- 
nities outside.  I see  a lot  of  education 
people  and  I never  hear  them  suggesting 
that  OISE  people  be  asked  what  they 
think.  This  suggests  to  me  that  the 
Institute  is  not  a real  force  in  the  com- 
munity. I don’t  really  think  we  need  OISE 
people  to  be  concerned  with  local  prob- 
lems, but  if  they  think  they  are  meeting 
local  needs,  they  are  wrong  and  they 
should  know  it.  I don’t  mind  their  being 
research  oriented,  but  if  they  really  want 
to  get  information  out  to  us,  they  have  to 
be  interested  in  the  people  working  here. 


Pat  Hall 

Director  of  Student  Counselling 
Services,  A.  Y.  Jackson  Secondary 
School,  North  York 
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I think  the  most  important  issues  facing 
education  in  Ontario  are  money,  evalu- 
ation - a genuine  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  our  education  - and  the  need 
for  a sound  philosophy  of  education. 

The  basic  question  I hear  all  the  time  is 
‘What  is  all  this  for?  What  are  all  these 
years  for?’  We  need  to  develop  a flexible 
and  coherent  philosophy  that  will  pro- 
vide some  answers. 

If  we  are  to  resolve  these  issues  we  need 
to  know  exactly  what  is  involved,  and 
here  both  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
the  Institute  can  help.  From  the  Ministry 
we  need  clarification  rather  than  wool 
pulling,  and  from  OISE  we  need  a clear 
statement  of  trends  and  objectives,  as 
they  are  seen  from  an  objective,  ivory 
tower  point  of  view.  Of  course  OISE  has 
a particular  bias,  but  at  least  I know  what 
that  bias  is.  My  experience  with  the 
Institute  has  been  that  in  order  to  avoid 
being  subjective,  the  staff  carries  objec- 
tivity to  extremes.  There  are  fourteen 
points  of  view  for  every  twelve  people. 

I don’t  see  OISE  providing  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  is  likely  to  have  a real 
impact  on  twentieth  century  society. 

If  it  is  to  do  that,  then  it  too  must  develop 
a coherent  philosophy. 

Another  thing  I would  like  OISE  to  do 
is  to  make  information  more  readily 
available  to  me  so  that  I don’t  have  to 
go  and  look  for  it.  Perhaps  a sort  of  news 
sheet,  such  as  ‘Did  you  know  that . . .?,’ 
that  focuses  on  getting  information  to 
teachers  would  serve  the  purpose.  We 
need  something  that  separates  the  edu- 
cational process  from  politics  and,  to  me, 
providing  it  is  a function  of  academics. 


Al  Virgin 

Coordinator  of  Educational  Research 
Services,  North  York  Board  of  Education 

I think  the  need  for  priority  decisions  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  we’re 
facing  in  education  today.  During  the 
60s  there  was  less  need  to  make  choices, 
but  that  period  of  expansion  is  over  and 
we’re  back  to  establishing  priorities  and 
making  rational  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  available  facts.  Pupil/teacher  ratio  is 
another  problem  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. I suppose  it’s  really  a specialized 
form  of  decision  making.  In  some  ways, 
it  doesn’t  matter  greatly,  but  a decision 
does  have  to  be  reached  and  it’s  a highly 
emotional  one.  The  whole  role  of  edu- 
cation in  Ontario  is  undergoing  change, 
and  I think  that  is  our  third  problem. 
These  three  issues  are,  of  course,  inter- 
related, and  I think  they  all  boil  down  to 
the  fact  that  we’re  going  to  have  to 
smarten  up  a bit  and  improve  things 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

There  are  some  very  simple  ways  of 
improving  procedures  and  making  edu- 


cation more  effective.  I’m  continually 
amazed  at  the  small  number  of  teachers 
who  ever  tape  a class  in  order  to  assess 
their  performance.  When  I was  teaching 
at  Upper  Canada,  I taped  some  classes 
and  discovered  that  I was  talking  80 
percent  of  the  time.  I immediately 
changed  my  procedures.  I divided  my 
students  into  three  groups,  gave  them 
the  textbook  and  some  old  examination 
papers,  and  set  them  to  work.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  I taught  them  one 
period  a week;  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
worked  on  their  own  and  I moved  around 
giving  help  as  it  was  needed.  That  group 
got  the  best  grade  13  results  I’ve  ever 
had.  Teachers  generally  spend  about  75 
percent  of  their  time  talking,  and  kids 
are  not  learning  if  they  are  being  talked 
to  excessively,  so  it’s  something  to  think 
about. 

We  can  do  a great  deal  in  the  way  of 
innovation  across  the  province;  there’s 
a terrific  momentum  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. But  I don’t  think  the  schools  can 
move  fast  enough  to  solve  the  problems. 
I think  the  solutions  will  be  introduced 
through  legislation  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  I empathize  with  people  who 
wring  their  hands  about  this,  but  I think 
it’s  part  of  the  changing  scene. 

I really  don’t  know  whether  OISE  is 
contributing  significantly  to  finding 
solutions  to  current  problems.  I don’t 
think  it  has  anything  like  the  resources 
needed  to  do  the  job  properly.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  those  of  the  Institute  are  only 
a drop  in  the  bucket.  OISE  has  very 
definite  contributions  to  make  but,  in 
terms  of  the  total  scene,  I think  they 
are  minor. 


Hank  Hedges 

Head,  Niagara  Field  Centre,  OISE 

I think  the  most  important  issues  facing 
education  in  Ontario  are  curriculum 
development,  professional  security,  and 
teacher  education. 

If  our  society  is  going  to  continue  to 
commit  itself  to  meeting  individual 
needs  and  interests,  we  must  develop 
curriculum  that  reflects  this  kind  of 
commitment.  And  if  we  are  going  to  go 
on  believing  that  education  has  to  do 
with  the  thought  processes  of  the  indi- 
vidual, we  must  look  at  thinking  and  the 
development  of  children’s  thinking  as 
the  cornerstone  of  curriculum.  So  I think 
curriculum  development  must  take 
priority.  But  across  Ontario  it  is  hamp- 
ered by  the  fact  that  the  roles  of  the 
various  agencies  at  work  have  never 
been  defined.  The  role  of  OISE  is  not 
clearly  stated,  the  role  of  the  Ministry  is 
fuzzy,  the  responsibility  of  the  county 
board  is  not  clear.  And  while  we  all  say 


that  the  principal  and  his  staff  should 
be  the  basic  curriculum  unit,  only  a 
handful  of  schools  in  Ontario  can  pro- 
vide the  resources  needed  for  this  work. 
And  so  curriculum  development  goes  on 
in  a haphazard  fashion. 

I think  OISE  is  making  a contribution  to 
curriculum  development  in  a quality  way 
but  not  in  a comprehensive  way.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Curriculum  does  not  have  the 
preeminent  position  within  the  Institute 
that  it  should  have.  Another  is  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  curriculum  in  Ontario; 
it  seems  to  employ  subject  specialists 
without  regard  to  overall  balance.  For 
instance,  I do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
in  the  curriculum  department  with  major 
responsibility  for  social  studies,  ele- 
mentary science  (there  are  two  or  three 
people  responsible  for  secondary 
science),  the  fine  arts,  or  the  useful  arts. 

If  the  Institute  is  to  provide  the  richest 
resources  for  curriculum  development 
in  Ontario,  the  curriculum  department 
must  be  its  preeminent  department  and 
the  staff  of  that  department  must  be 
committed  to  curriculum  development 
in  terms  of  the  current  educational  needs 
of  this  province. 

Professional  security  is  another  very 
urgent  need.  Individual  teachers  do  not 
have  enough  security  and  freedom  to 
fully  discharge  their  professional  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  innovative  teacher 
in  Ontario  is  still  a brave  person  who 
very  frequently  has  to  buck  the  whole 
system.  We  give  lip  service  to  innovation 
but  many  teachers  who  want  to  experi- 
ment have  to  give  what  amounts  to  a 
guarantee  of  success  before  they  can 
go  ahead.  This  is  a contradiction  that 
will  prevent  real  innovation  from  taking 
place. 

My  third  issue  - teacher  education  - 
I still  regard  as  the  weakest  part  of  the 
whole  educational  structure,  and  I was 
in  that  field  for  sixteen  years.  For  some 
ten  of  the  past  twenty  years,  Toronto 
Teachers’  College  has  operated  on  a 
shift  system.  I don’t  know  of  a single 
elementary  or  secondary  school  in 
Ontario  that  has  ever  been  on  the  shift 
system  for  more  than  one  year,  and  if  a 
second  year  seemed  likely,  a public  out- 
cry would  have  forced  the  development 
of  a new  program  or  the  building  of  a 
new  school.  But  Toronto  Teachers’ 

College  operates  on  shifts  year  after 
year,  and  that  is  only  one  example  of 
the  lack  of  real  public  commitment  to 
teacher  education.  Another  is  failure  to 
implement  the  McLeod  Report,  to  which 
everybody,  including  the  government, 
gave  high  praise  when  it  was  released,  . 
and  here  we  are  some  ten  years  later 
with  only  a handful  of  universities  in- 
volved in  teacher  education. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


Pilkington  Glass  Limited 


Publications 

The  following  publications  are 
available,  free  of  charge,  from: 
Pilkington  Glass  Limited, 

101  Richmond  Street  West, 
Toronto  1,  Ontario. 

( Pilkington  Glass  is  avail- 
able in  single  copies  only;  the 
other  publications  listed  can  be 
supplied  in  class  sets.) 


Pilkington  Glass 
From  a small  family  business, 
which  started  in  Lancashire  in 
1826,  Pilkington  Glass  has  grown 
into  a worldwide  enterprise,  with 
representation  in  over  a dozen 
countries.  This  illustrated  book- 
let gives  a glimpse  of  the  com- 
pany, past  and  present,  and 
draws  attention  to  the  many  uses 
made  of  glass  today.  Since 
Pilkington  Glass  pioneered  in 
the  field  of  employee  welfare, 
the  company’s  history  has  social 
as  well  as  economic  implications. 


Here  are  the  facte  about 


Here  Are  the  Facts  about  Float 
Perfection  of  the  float  process 
was  the  fulfillment  of  a glass- 
maker’s  dream.  Pilkington  Glass 
invested  seven  years  of  research 
and  more  than  twelve  million 
dollars  to  realize  this  objective. 
The  booklet  tells  how  float  glass 
is  made  and  used. 


Pilkington  Glass  Guide 
This  series  of  illustrated  tech- 
nical brochures  explains  the 
properties  and  uses  of  different 
kinds  of  glass.  The  subjects 
discussed  include  sheet  glass, 
plate  and  float  glass,  wired  glass, 
climate  control  glass,  mirrors, 
safety  glass,  translucent  glass, 
suspended  glass  assemblies, 
and  armorplate.  General  infor- 
mation about  glass  is  given  in  a 
brochure  called  Glass  Facts. 


Suspended  Glazing  Grandstand 
Enclosure 

Reprinted  from  Glass  Digest, 
November  1971,  this  article 
illustrates  something  of  the 
scope  of  modern  industrial 
operations.  Glass  was  flown 
from  England  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Canada’s  first  suspended 
glazing  system. 


Pilkington  Mirrors  for  Your  Home 
An  illustrated  brochure  showing 
how  mirrors  may  be  used  to 
achieve  special  effects  in  home 
decoration. 


Why  Do  Windows  Sweat? 

Facts  about  humidity  are  in- 
cluded in  a pamphlet  that  deals 
with  the  problem  of  condensation 
in  the  home  and  its  control. 


With  Twinsulite  You  Can  Feel 
the  Difference 

An  introduction  to  double  glaz- 
ing and  its  benefits,  presented 
in  pamphlet  form. 


Float  Glass  Makes  Excellent 
Windshields 

This  reprint  of  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Canadian  Automotive 
Trade,  July  1971,  discusses  the 
special  properties  that  make 
float  glass  appropriate  for  auto- 
mobile windshields. 

Films 

The  following  16mm  color  films 
are  available,  free  of  charge, 
from: 

Association-Sterling  Films, 

333  Adelaide  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Tel.:  (416)  362-2501 

(The  cost  of  returning  the  films 

will  be  paid  by  the  borrower.) 

The  Manufacture  of  Flat  Glass 
(20  minutes) 

The  manufacturing  processes 
for  sheet  and  float  glass  are 
demonstrated  in  this  film,  which 
shows  how  ingredients  are 
melted  down  in  furnaces  that 
carry  over  1,000  tons  of  molten 
glass  at  a time.  The  film  also 
shows  how  glass  is  formed, 
automatically  cut  to  size,  and 
stored. 

Looking  at  Glass  (30  minutes) 

A film  portrayal  of  the  uses  of 
glass,  ranging  from  the  few 
square  inches  of  a spectacle 
lens  to  the  thousands  of  square 
feet  of  a large  window  and 
showing  how  glass  is  pressed 
and  how  it  is  woven  into  slender 
threads  for  fiberglass.  A simple 
but  novel  outline  of  the  role 
glass  plays  in  modern  living. 

Best  of  Both  Worlds  (27  minutes) 
A mission  from  outer  space 
visits  Britain  to  investigate  glass 
— a material  unknown  on  their 
own  planet  — and  its  application 
in  architecture  on  earth.  The  film 
shows  the  many  ways  glass  is 
used  in  the  home,  in  industry, 
in  hospitals,  and  in  other 
buildings. 
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Northern  Secondary  School 

Profile  of  a School/ 20 


Northern  Secondary  is  the  only  composite 
school  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Of  its  eighteen 
hundred  students,  about  half  are  in  the  aca- 
demic stream  and  the  remainder  are  divided 
about  equally  between  technical  and  com- 
mercial. Until  recently,  the  demarcation 
between  the  different  streams  was  quite  rigid. 
But  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  following  the 
introduction  of  the  credit  system,  students 
have  been  much  more  free  to  choose  from 
the  many  types  of  courses  offered,  and  most 
of  them  are  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  broaden  their  educational  experi- 


ence. For  example,  a surprisingly  large 
number  of  girls  in  the  academic  and  com- 
mercial streams  are  selecting  course  options 
that  entail  technical  work  in  the  shops,  and 
a very  popular  course  with  everybody  is 
Bachelor  Survival  — an  interesting  variation 
of  home  economics. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1930  as  Northern 
Vocational  School.  Subsequently,  its  name  was 
changed  to  Northern  Technical-Commercial 
School,  and  it  was  given  its  present  name  some 
ten  years  ago  when  an  academic  stream  was 
first  introduced.  During  its  existence,  the  school 
has  built  up  a strong  tradition  for  music  and  art 
and  each  year  holds  a concert  at  Massey  Hall. 

Mr.  CebFynsky,  the  present  principal,  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  problems  that  a wide 
range  of  choice  entails.  Students  in  their 
first  year  are  kept  together  as  far  as  possible 


in  fixed  classes,  and  subsequently  there  is  a 
core  curriculum  of  a few  subjects  that  most 
students  are  obliged  to  take.  All  other  sub- 
jects, however,  are  chosen  by  the  students, 
and  the  guidance  staff  plays  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  assisting  them  to  choose 
subjects  that  will  help  them  attain  their  goals. 
Mr.  Cebrynsky  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  ‘crossover  system,’  whereby  students  in 
one  stream  can  select  courses  in  another. 

‘I  believe,’  he  says,  ‘that  this  school  is  in  an 
unusually  fortunate  position  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  students.’ 
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